PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The students find it difficult to prepare the Histor 3 ’ 
of Europe for the Universitj’ examinations as they 
very often cannot frame questions for themselves, and 
when asked questions they do not know what should he 
the exact answers. With a view to help them the 
University Questions of ten years have been systemati- 
cally arranged, and the ansivers have been written out 
bj' an experienced Professor. These questions cover 
the period from 1815 to 1919. We hope this little book 
will be found useful by those for whom it is meant. 
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A HISTORY OF EUROPE 

. INFLUENCE OF NAPOLEON 

Q. 1. Explain Low the conquott and policy of Napoleon I 
InOncnccd the couric of European hlitory during tl>e nineteenth 
century. (P U. I9J I 

Napoleon had conquered all the countries in the 
neifrlihourhood of Fiance, vie., Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine 
Pro\inces, Holland, the German States, Spain and had 
forced Prussia, Austria and Russia to enter into alliance 
with him. His ambition was to complete the work of tite 
French Ret olution. He foupht with the Pow'ei s hostile to 
the French ambitions The monarchical States at the 
instigation of the discontented emigres had taken up ams 
against France. They weic afraid of the spread of the 
democratic ideas of France, and were anxious for the 
maintenance of their old feudal sjstem The attitude of 
these States stirred the national feelings of the French. 
Thej’ successfully drove the opponents of the Revolution 
from their holders, and then felt that unless their ideas of 
democracy were accepted in other lands, their reforms 
w'ould be in danger. Napoleon rose into prominence in the 
war w dth Austnaun Ita ly. Since his return from Egypt lie 
W'antecT to consolidate the Ficnch system by keeping the 
men engaged in war w ith the monarchical States. He won 
'nlliant victoiies against Austria, and made the European 
monarchs acknowledge his supremacy. He extended the 
Eiench Empire from Lubcck to the Ebro , aud_Jnim 
B rest to Rome . The conquered provinces welcomed the 
Flench rule as Napoleon abolished some of the evil 
practices of the ancient regime The feudal system was 
crushed and people were granted the protection of law 
jiccording to the Code of Napoleon. He introduced several 
refoims in France, and the countries falling under his 
'’uence benefitted by similar measures The oppressed 
tonalities of Germany, and Poland looked up to him as 
heir liberator. Italy which consisted of a large number of 
piall States was divided into three big parts. Some parts 
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were annexed to rrancc, die nordiein provinces were 
created into the KinpdoiTi of — Italji and the sotilncrn part 
was made the Kinpd^jxf 

He had also destrox cd the old 1 loly Roman Empire, 
and had formed out of the larpc numher of feudal principali- 
ties the C onfcdei ation of thj ^Rhiui-^aQiislstinajf^^ 
pi o\ inj^a jnHuHi^ Toii poiisdoiiis. five, gra n d-duchies, and 
thirtwmK^^Snniirtlilit^ TleTiadhiimiliatf d Austria at tiie 
battle of A ustcrlitz. and Puics ia_ at le na. He also forced 
Austria, Prussia and Russia to submit to the continental 
system which aimed at the destruction of the English trade 
wiUi Europe Bv his conquests he had stimulated the 
national sentiment in Italy and Germany. But his attempt 
to conquer Spam roused up the fechnps of the Spaniards 
who had no svmpathv with the ideals of the French Rc\ olu- 
tion The Spanish national moxement was the direct result 
of the police of conquest The next country to organise 
its national forces was Prussia The birth of nationalism 
in Europe was the outcome of the policy of Napoleon in 
extending his influence all oxer Europe. The forces of 
national'sm worked thioughout the nineteenth century. 
They xxorked stronclx in Italy, German.x , Greece and the 
Balkan States, Belavum, Poland, Hungary and Bohemia. In 
fact the historx of Europe during the nineteenth century 
consists of a series of wais and rexolutions for the 
establishment of States on national lines. 

His cix il reforms hax c practically been enforced in all 
the European countries. The position of serfs and peas- 
ants has been improxed The feudal sjstem and the old 
hereditary aristocracy enjox ing all the prix-ileges in Church 
and State liaxe been replaced by a new order of men 
promoted according to merit, and a new state of society 
in which every citizen is considered equal to any other 
before the eyes of iaxv By his system of education 
Napoleon laid the foundation of the nexx niox-ement of 
emancipatipn Mettermch and the reactionary rulers tried 
for sometime to crush the movement for intellectual 
freedom. But the history of the century is a triumph of 
the policy of Napoleon Unwersities have been established, 
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and education has been made compulsory. The ne.xt 
thing which Napoleon attempted, in the spirit of the 
Revolution, was the adjustment of the relations between 
the Church and the State. As he abolished the Holy 
Roman Empire, so he reduced the temporal authoiity of 
the Pope The State should not be placed under the 
authority of the Church, he did not accept his Crowm from 
the hands of the Pope The wmrk of emancipation of the 
State from the control of the Church pioceeded in the 
nineteenth century. An echo of this movement is heard 
in the Kultur Kamp of Germany. 

Napoleon blundered in his economic policy of conti- 
nental system. It is on account of the pressure he put 
upon the other countries that he created enemies amongst 
those who acknowledged him as their ally. He starved 
the European countries by depriving them of their free 
right of trade. Russia was the first to rebel, and Napoleon 
w as ruined in his attempt to punish that country. The 
European States formed a new combination to reduce his 
authority. They brouglit about Ins overtlirow and 
^ntinued to w'atch the affairs of France for sometime to 
come. The Conce rt of Europe was the direct result of 
Napoleon’s economic policy and his device to dominate 
Europe. The history of Europe till 1848 wms influ- 
enced by the spirit to crush the democratic sentiments of the 
French Revolution, and to frustrate the efforts of Napoleon 
and his family to come back to pow'er. But the reactionary 
measures were swept away before the strong tide of 
nationalism which was inspired by Napoleon’s policy. 

EUROPE ON THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 

Q. 2 Describe the condition of Western Europe during the 
period immediately following the fall of Napoleon (l815 — 22). 

{P. U 1926). 

On the fall of Napoleon the big Pow'ers assembled at 
Vienna to settle the problems of the countries conquered 
and dominated by Napoleon, and to devise means of 
controlling the French influence and of making it impossi- 
ble for Napoleon and his family to come back to power. 
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The monarchical States which hnd combined to brinK 
about the orcrthiow of Napoleon formed the Concert of 
Europe with the object of cnishinct revolutions or liberal 
movements m an> part of Europe In the settlement at 
Vienna thej iimored the principle of nationality, and adopt- 
ed the doctrine of leptimacy. They were not true to their 
declared policy in all cases Some of the old nilers were 
not restored because of their sympathies with Napoleon. 
The policv of the Powers was puided by Mettcrnich, the 
Prime Minister of -\ustria He was a conservatwe states- 
man, and did not believe in constitutionalism or democracy. 
The restored monarchs returned to old methods of 
Government, in some places feudalism w as re-established, 
.ind a strong ware of reaction set in in almost every country. 
The Bourbon kinc of France had no doubt agreed to a 
nmv constitution, hut the return of the nobiiitv and the 
discontented emigres created a new situation. The Ultra- 
Rovalists wanted to restore all the institutions of the 
ancient regime They restricted the liberty of the press, 
proDosed to restore the confiscated lands to the Church, 
and to reduce the number of voters by raising the qualifica- 
tions In Spam the restoration meant the re-establishment 
of the inquisition and the other evil practices All the 
works of reforms introduced by Napoleon in Italy were 
removed, including the street lamps. 

Belgium had been added to Holland, altliough there 
was nothing in common between them. The German 
nationalists were denied the prnilege of closer associa- 
tion which thev so keenly desired. There w'as dis- 
content almost in e\er\ country. The Belgians were 
sick of their union w’ith the Dutch 'and desired separa- 
tion The Italians wanted unity, freedom from the control 
of the Austrians and constitutional government The 
Germans were anxious for constitutional reforms and 
national unity. The Spaniards set up a moiement for 
reforms on the lines of the constitution of 1812. Every- 
where the Governments adopted a strict policy of repres- 
sion. The French frontiers had been under the military 
occupation of the Powers till the indemnity w’as paid. 
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stitution in ^larch, 1820, and so did Kinsf Frederick I 
oi Naples in July next. The success oi these re- 
volutions upset the policy of Mettemich and he called 
a conference of the Powers at Troppau in October. 
There was difference of opinion about the measures they 
would adopt Austria, Prussia and Russia were in favour 
of intervention, England and France considered these 
i evolutions as domestic concerns and did not support 
international intervention But the three other Powers 
were bent upon crushing these revolutions At the next 
Conference at Laibach King Frederick of Naples was 
summoned to present his case, and he was given the 
aid of an Austrian army to suppress the revolt The 
nationalists in Italy were defeated by the Austrians at 
the battle of Novara. The people of Piedmont and 
Lombardy who had sympathised with the Neapolitans 
\yei e verj' severely dealt with The failure of the na- 
tionalist movement in Italy was a rude shock to the 
liberals It -‘.as decided at the Congress of Verona that 
instead of general intervention in Spam, France alone 
w'ouid be allowed to deal with the situation In pur- 
suance of this policy the French troops helped to res- 
tore King Ferdinand to power. In this way the Powers 
of Europe coerced the smaller nations on the fall of 
Napoleon In fact they took the place of Napoleon in con- 
trolling the affairs of Europe. They did notliing to res- 
tore the economic equilibrium or to bring about a re- 
conciliation betw'een the different classes Their main me- 
thod was repression and inten'ention. The period was 
marked by a struggle between the forces of liberalism 
and the policy of repression The system of international 
government by Congresses became gradually discredited 
on account of the Bntish minister Canning. These perio- 
dic reunions were organised for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the liberties of the peoples The Congress sj stem 
developed into a machinery for oppression It was de- 
nounced by Canning, and finally given up. 
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THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 

Q. 3. What questions were chiefly In dispute at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and on what principles was the map of Europe 
rearranged? (/J {J 

The Conpress of the Powers which met at \'icnna 
on the fall of Napoleon in 1814 had first of all to 
ratify the proposals already apreed upon at Pans The 
four allied Pow’crs had come to an understandinp le- 
pardinp Italy, Belpium, and the left bank of the Rhine 
before they left France. Thete w'ere also a number of 
treaties in existence between the different Powers w Inch 
the Conpress would not like to modify. By the treaty 
of Paris May 30, 1814, the frontiers of France were 
fixed as those in existence on the ist January, 1792. 
Besides she w’as not to pay indemnity nor to return the art 
treasures w'hich Napoleon had carried away from the 
different countries She had however to recopnise the 
independence of the Netherlands, Switzerland, the Ger- 
man and Italian States lately dominated by Napoleon 
B3' separate treaties Norw'ay had been promised to 
Sw’cden : Pi-ussia, Russia and Austria had come to an 
apreenient rcpardiup the partition of Poland between 
themselves; Austria would obtain Lombardy and Venetia, 
and Belpium should be added to Holland . the Kinp 
of Bavaria was assured of the full sovereipn riphts 
The problem of Poland was ver y thorny. The Poles 
asked Napoleon to rcorpanise their ancient Kinpdom 
But Napoleon to humour Austria and Prussia did not 
help the Poles. The Tsar <. of Russia hadhow'evei pro- 
mised to restore an independent Kinpdom of Poland 
connected by personal union with the Crow n of Russia. 
Prussia had apreed to surrender her claims to Poland 
as she expected that Russia would support her in ob- 
taininp Saxony. Austria on the other hand did not like 
the growth in territories of either Prussia or Russia. 
England also thought tliat this w'ould upset the Balance 
of Power, so the question of Poland and Saxony agitated 
the minds of the diplomats for sometime. Russia was 
insistent upon having Poland and finally Poland was 
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partitioned between the three countries, Prussia obtained 
I liom and Danzig \\ uh the Pro\ ince of Posen, Austria 
got back Galicia, Cracow was created a Republic under 
gviaranti^ ° , three Eastern Poweis, while the rest 
o the Grand Duchy of Warsaw was constituted as the 
Congress Kingdom of Poland” with the Tsar of Russia 
c.^ 'h Poland W hen the question of Poland 

^ p Powers had to think of compensation 

ibp problems of Saxony, Alsace-Lorraine, 

-inH °,i the relative position of Prussia 

PlLf 'O" of tlio minor States, and similar 
othei questions There was likely to be a split between 

nnl questions, Russia and Prussia form- 

differeLnJ°“^ Eog'and the other. The 

aDnrehpnrIp,i'*^'^^Af^^^^ another European war was 
eX an? the p" Napoleon returned from 

their diftVrfn great danger settled 

S-™ 3 » jTeT "■=r««lAc.or,heCo„. 

recoime™ oMte'Lj'or 

Napdeon' Wh? 'j'""'™"" <■! the ' Prevmms h3™' 

> tt prSrs 

shcuidT “,'pS » thSTo'L^'L ] 
a?d MplfV dfe"™"” P“f' 

the PoH er<! «-Pi n. -ri j rif settlement 

S»„Sr,he "ilLT/S p^,ef T„n‘d “.h*^ 

each Great Power regained the “rtt„r“e, , Nich'd hefd 

one p°art k" Stain^T Power losJ in 

tOne part it obtained compensation for it in another 

^emUmacTandTh P'mciples of 

adoo ed ThP^i ''’^re mainlv 

adopted. The legitimate rulers of France, Spam, the 
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Italian and German State-, v.crc restmed 'ih( pnnnple 
of Balance of Po\vcr uas oilmen ci! almost in all 
ca'ses except in the cxpanMon nf RiK^i.i wincli obtained 
the Consjre'i', Kintedom of Poland with Wai'-.iw as Capital, 
Finland, and Bessarabia. In tlie opinion of tie diplomats 
of Enplnnd and Austria this incrca.-e in territors was 
likely to upset the balance. 

Prussia did not pet as much as she had m 1 80s, but 
in exchanpe lor the possessions in Poland siie obtained 
half of Saxony, and tin Rhine ProMiux whicii weie 
Gcnnan Provinces. By this e.xchanpe she lucamc a 
prent German Power. .Aubtiia lost some teiriiones in 
the Netherlands and Germany, hut she was compensat- 
ed in Italy by Lombards and \'enetia Slic tinis not 
only remained' the- most important State in Gcinianv 
but controlled the affairs of llals. 'Flu Kinpdom of 
S.axony svas reduced, Biis.iria was createsi an indepen- 
dent State and tlic smallci Statens of Germans were 
rearranged to suit tiie coin'cnienct of .Austria and Prus.sia. 
Germany ss'as createxl a Federation of tbirty-ninc States 
with Austri.1 at tlie bead. 

Italy ssas reduced once again to a ‘‘gcograpbical expres- 
sion '■ Vcnclia and Lombardj were allotted to .Austria : 
Genoa s\as pis’cn to the King of Piedmont, the Papal States, 
Naples, and a few more smaller .States were restored 

SssjUerland, Spain, and Portugal regained their old 
boundarie.s. Belgium sssas added to Holl.ind to foi m the 
United Kingdom of the Nethei lands ssitli a siew to stieng- 
then the smaller States against France. Sweden was gis’cn 
Norway to fulfil the pledge given to hei wlien slic joined 
the combination against Napoleon The principle of natio- 
nality sshich the peoples of all the countries began to che- 
rish was absolutely disregarded in the settlenient.s 
Italy was dismembered, Belgium was forcibly added to 
Holland, and the German unity was not accomplished. 
Poland and Finland remained in foreign hands. 
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OTHER QUESTIONS ON THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 

Q. 4. Enumerate the main tasks which lay before the 
Congress of Vienna, 1815. Estimate the wisdom of the Vienna 
arrangements both in the light of contemporary history and sub- 
sequent events. 7 ^ 21 }* 

The luain tasks before the Coneress were ; (i) to see 
that France could not again start a war of aggression ; (2) to 
settle the affairs of the countries given up by France; and 
{3) to establish an equilibrium of the forces working m 
Europe. 

In France the Bourbon Dynasty was restored, the boun- 
daries were pushed back to those as existed in 1792, and 
Napoleon was first exiled to Elba After Waterloo an 
indemnity nas imposed, France had to disgorge the art 
treasures carried away by Napoleon, and Napoleon was 
deported to St Helena, and the members of his family were 
dm en a’vay from France. The first task was in tliis way 
accomplished 

The countries given up by France were dealt with ac- 
cording to die interests of the Big Powers. Russia^ Prussia, 
Austria and England each wanted to expand at the expense 
of the territories released from the French control. The 
deliberations were checked at times bj the principle of the 
Balance of Power, and the claims of the “legitimate” 
monarchs They were bowei er determined not to alloiv 
the forces of democracy and freedom to grow, which they 
considered as the unsettling factors The absolute Govern- 
ments were strengthened, and the restored monarchs 
followed the absolutistic principle of Mettemich. That the 
peace of Europe could be presened only by the rigid 
rule of strong monarchs was the opinion of the Austrian 
minister. The smaller States were not given any oppor- 
tunity of determining the affairs of Europe. 

Russia obtained the greater portion of Poland, Finland 
and Bessarabia ; Prussia got part of Poland, part of Saxony, 
and the Rhine Province Austna now- had her dominions 
consolidated at the expense of Italy, some German States, 
and Poland; England got Hanover expanded, and was 
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‘-ep iration of Nont.iy from Denmark, the union of IJclKuim 
with ffoll.ind, tile division of Saxony or the failiitc to (;i\c 
a shape to the Gei man I hiily rankled m the iu.irls of titc 
people, Ku'iia and Austria wen- allowed to encroaeh upon 
otlitr people-.' tetritories, 'Hie Poh U.iltans and Uelprians 
wue disfontf nted, and Germans ft cited their lot The 
policy of ahsohite (invcmmcnt did not appeal m the [leoidcs 
in the restored monarchies. Within a short lime the 
iAmerv had to dc.il with .n mmihrrof revolutions wliich 
they managed to crush by mtcrveiition, c, .c'„ in Germany, 
Italy and .Spain, Ikil their arranpcrnents did not last moic 
than i5yeais. Fiance overthrew the Bom hem rule in 1830, 
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Belgium revolted the same year, and her independence 
had to be acknowledged bj' the Powers, the Italian Unity 
was attained through a series of wars and revolutions, 
Germany united under the leadership of Prussia, finally 
during the Franco-Prussian war in 1870-71 The nationalistic 
problems still unsohed nere determined by the late Great 
European War (1914 — i8l The absolute Governments in 
Europe ha\ e been completely smashed, and constitutional 
Governments ha\e been set up on thoroughly democratic 
lines The European diplomats succeeded in only one 
thing, I'jc., to pull down Napoleon from power. In other 
things they proved a failure 

Q. 5 What were the main decisions of the Congress of 
Vienna? How far did it give effect to the principle of legitimacy? 

(P U 192s) 

The main decisions of the Congress have been noted 
aboie (Question No 3) 

The principle of “legitimacy” was given effect to in 
France, Spam and Holland It was not enforced in the 
case of the republics of Venice and Genoa or some of the 
States of Germany which were considered weak Belgium 
was not restored to its legitimate ruler nor was Sweden. 
The principle was general^' adopted m other cases 

EUROPE IN 1815 TO 1914 

Q. 6. Describe the main features of Europe as settled by 
the Treaty of Vienna, 1815, and compare them with those 
prevailing in 1914. (P. U jpjo). 

Europe as settled by the Treaty of Vienna consisted 
of the big Empires of Russia and Austria, the German 
Confederation consisting of 39 States, Nonvay and Sweden, 
Denmark, the United Kingdom of Holland and Belgium, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, and the congeries 
of States in Italy, t'P , Austrian Provinces of Loinbardy- 
Venetia, the Kingdom of Sardinia including Piedmont, 
Savoy and Genoa, the Duchies of Modena, Parma and 
Tuscany, the Papal States and the Kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily, to the east the vast Ottoman Empire untouched 
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A great change has taken place in course of one 
hundred years, Europe in the tnentietli century is a tho- 
roughly 'democratised Europe, and almost c\ ery _State 
has a constitution and Parliament, After the Vienna 
Settlement Metternich was afraid of constitutions and 
Parliaments Me tried to maintain tiic feudal system, 
and in the Catholic States the authority of the Pope was 
restored Pope today has no temporal power. All the 
States haic been thoroughly industnaliscd, national 
education has made great progress, and people are fully 
conscious of their oun rights. In 1815 only England 
and partly France was industrialised Other countries 
n ere in the medimval stage, and so autocratic rule could 
continue for some ycais The Allies of 1815 have pone 
into opposite camps, England, Russia and Austria co- 
operated m fighting against Napoleon In 1914 England 
and Russia along nitli France went against Austria and 
Germany. There has been a complete reshuffling of 
parties. The Moslem Turkey which was ignored in 1815 
has also joined the Christian Powers of Europe. The 
storm centre has shifted from France to the Near East, 
and the rivalry of the Powers m the political and economic 
spliercs brought about die conflagration 

The principle of nationalism was ignored in the 
scitkmenl of 1815, some of the problems had been solved 
during the century, but unsolved problems were at the 
root of the e\il Every submerged national unit was 
an\ious to assist itself, and to obtain its freedom The 
Powers instead of crushing this spirit made this the chief 
cause of their coining to war. 

REACTION IN ITALY AND SPAIN 

Q. 7 Describe the wave of reaction which followed the 
Congress of Vienna In Italy and Spain. (P. (j\ r 92 (S.l 

Napoleon had awakened in the heaiTs of the people 
of Italy the spirit of unity and nationality. He reduced 
the political dnisions of Italy’ from a dozen to three. 
He brushed aside local and municipal jealousies and 
introduced uniform laws and the same method of 
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rcrdinand I of Naples had promised on his rcstointion to 
grant a constitution to his Kingdom on die lines of the 
constitution drawn up by Lord Witliam Bentinck for Sicily 
in 1812. But he withdrew from tiiat promise in i8t6 at 
the instance of Jilettemich, On the outbreak of a ie\olution' 
in Spain in 1820 King Ferdinand look a solemn oath to 
maintain the new constitution which the people demanded 
But in violation of his pledge he sought the protection of 
the Powers assembled at Troppau With the help of 
Austria and Russia the Neapolitan constitution was torn 
into pieces, revolution crushed and absolute rule re-estab- 
lished. A similar rising look place in 1821 in Piedmont, 
rvhen King Victor Emmanuel proied to be a weak king, 
who had not the ability to crush the revolution nor the 
courage to defy the Big European Powers An attempt 
was made by the Piedmontese and the Lombards to attack 
the Austrian troops in the rear when tiiey were marching 
upon Naples But the movement failed as tlie Austrians 
inflicted a hea\y defeat upon the insurgents at Novara. To 
save himself from an awkward situation Victor Emmanuel 
resigned in favour of his brother Oiarlcs Feh.v. The new’ 
ruler ivas an absolutist and greatly under the influence of 
Austria and Russia. The liberal movement collapsed in 
Piedmont, Lombardy and Naples. Austria increased the 
repression in Lombardy, the 1 evolutionary leaders were 
thrown in Austrian dungeons, young men were conscripted 
for the Austrian armies, and all liberal movements were 
carefully watched For nearly ten years the policy of 
reaction reigned supreme in Italy. 

The reaction in Spam was more violent than in any 
other part of Europe The Bourbon King Ferdinand VII 
w ho w-as restored to power was a miserable compound of 
_ bigotry, se isualism, superstition and cruelty.” He had been 
imprisoned by Napoleon in 1808, and he was hated by the 
people for his incompetence. On restoration he revoked 
the constitution which w’as drawn up on the French model 
in i8rz. The Cortes w-as dissolved, and old institutions 
re-established. The Jesuits were recalled, the cruel method 
of Inquisition reHved, the nobility were pjranted all their 
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old privilcfies, Uu* Press was pappied, and the lil)erals and 
supporters of Joseph Ponaparte were mercilessly treated. 
The wave of leaction was so strong that e\en the Spaniards 
who welcomed the re.stoi ation of the Bom bon lule felt 
bitterly the new stale of thinits Secret Societies were 
foimt'd almost in every Province. Ferdinand was an in- 
efiicient rulei. The soldiers joined these secret societies in 
larfie numbers as their salaues weie in arre.ws. Military 
nsinps took place almost everj year ftoni 1814101819 
In 1820 risinjrs took place at Cadir, Coiunna, Paiicelona 
and other places. Ferdinand now made an abject suriender 
and apited to abide by the decision of the Cortes to adopt 
the constitution of 1812 A number of reforms were in- 
troduced. The re\ ohitionarv’ contapion spi ead toPoitufjal 
and Italy. Tlic Power.s then met in conference as they did 
not think it proper that any country .should develop itself 
as an isolated unit Their intervention poliev crushed the 
I evolution iiiTiah, and with the suppoit of the Powens 
Fnince suppressed the nsinp in Spain and icstored the 
absolute autliorilv of Ferdinand. The insuigent liberals 
were shot down' or luinted out of the counti v 

THE RESTORATION. 

Q. 8. The period 1815-48 tn Europenn hl»tory hn» been 
called ' the Rcitorntlon and the thirty year*' peace ” Conaldcr 
the propriety of these labels. {.P. (J- rp/J-l 

The period 1815-48 in Euiopean histoiy lias fitly been 
called the " Restoration ”. The monarchs of so many 
States, who lost their thrones durinp the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic repime were restoicd to powei. France 
became a monarchy from 181510 1830 under the restored 
Bourbons, and from 1830 to 1848 under Louis Philippe of 
the Orleanist family. The_Bourbon_dynasties, \wre also 

restored in Spain, juid_.Naplcs,__the House pf.Oranpe in 
Holiandj thc^ HaP^burp. princes Jn Northern _ItaJy.,_apd^J^ie 
Pope in Rome and Cenetral Italy. The smaller Piinces in 
Germany " w'efe also icinstated. With the letiirn of the 
deposed Princes to powCr some of the practices connected 
W'ith the Ancient Regime were reintroduced. In Spam and 
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Italy the authority of the Cluirrh vv.is re-established, tiie 
Inquisition retned, the feudal system and the .supremacy 
of the privilcRcd classe.s restored In France the cmipies 
were allowed to return, the nphts of the people ^\ere 
1 estneted, and with the comin>: of Qiarlcs X to power 
everything connected with the old sjestem wa.s rc-intro- 
ducc'd In Austria feudalism had hardlj been abolished, 
and It was prcsci ved with all its ucly features. Prussia 
and the German States had to follow' in the footsteps of 
Austria It was therefore a period of rc.storation 

Between 1815 and 1848. there was no bip Furopean 
war The revolutions m Spam, Italy, France, Belpiuni, 
Poland or Germanj, were mainly local in character. 
Althouph the Powers had to meet se\ oral times to watch 
the situation they were not inioKed in any preat war. 
They did not take part in the Greek War of Independence. 
In this state of comparatue peace every country managed 
to develop its own scheme of economic and social 1 e- 
construction The revolutionary forces were kept strictly 
under control The Mcttcrnich system worked admirably 
for some years France succeeded in p.ayinp off her 
indemnity quickly, and repained her economic prosperity. 
The Austrian rule in Italy although very irksome pro- 
duced both peace and prosperity. Germany under the 
leader.ship of Prussia orpanised the marvellous Customs 
Union bollverein) which facilitated the transport of com- 
modities from one part to another, and greatly helped 
the States in financial matters. In e\ cry country art and 
literature sufficiently flourished. Taking these into con- 
sideration tlie period may be called the period of peace. 

But underneath the smooth surface there was grow- 
ing a strong under-current of discontent The spint of 
nationalism and democracy could not be so easily sup- 
pressed It produced the great upheaval of 1848 The 
peace was not broadbased on the good-will of the people. 
It was imposed upon them by the iron hand of the 
autocrats. 
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THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 

Q. 9 What were the original nlmi of the Holy Alliance, 
and what were It* tubscqaenl dcvclopmcnU ? \P. L rpzd.) 

Q. 10. Give an account of the formation of the Holy Alliance, 
trace it* development and «tatc on what occa*ion* It interfered 
with the affair* of the European State*. (P, L - /Pfj) 

The orifxinal aim of the Holy Alliance was to assure 
peace in Europe. The prcat sacrifices of the Napoleo- 
nic war chastened the ruleis, and Tsai Ale.\andei of 
Russia under die influence of the Gennan mjstic Baioness 
von Krudener enunciated the doctrine that peace could 
be prcser\-cd if tlie principles of the Christian religion 
were adhered to by the Go\ crnmcnts. Tiie Tsar of 
Russia, the Emperor of Austi in and the King of Prussia 
signed the famous compact in which they proclaimed 
that in the administration of their respective Slates and 
in their relations with other powers they would be 
guided by the cardinal pieccpts of Christianity, vie., 
Justice, Chanty and Peace. In conformity with these 
principles they promised to lend each other aid and 
assistance. Further they would consider themselves as 
members of one and the same Christian nation. 

Besides the three oi iginal signatories the Kings of 
France, the Netherlands, Wurtemburg and Saxonj sub- 
sequently joined the alliance, as did the Governments of 
Switzerland and Hansa towns. England was then ruled by 
the Prince Regent, she was therefore not fit constitutional- 
ly to sign the document. But all the Qiristian Powers 
expressed their sympathy w’ith the objects of the Alliance. 

People considered this Alliance as a method of per- 
petrating tyranny or a combination of monarchs to crush 
popular movements. They', however, mixed up the Quad- 
ruple Alliance wdth the Holy' Alliance ivliich in its in- 
ception represented a noble ideal. But no Government 
meant to practise the principles. The Austrian Minister 
Metternich ridiculed it as a "sonorous nothing” though 
he subsequently made use of it to promote his reactionary 
objects The English Foreign Minister Castlereagh called 
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it r> “suWime pttcc of nnsticism anti nonsense." He 
bditvtd that the I'srir innulRed in these pious movements 
possihlj ber.uise he rouhi not maininm the balance of 
his mind. Ihil Canmnp siisperled the sincentv of _ the 
Tsjr when he found that Mttternich had pert'erted it to 
re.iclionar.v ends hi the uvanaKement of the* affairs of 
the Slrite nnhodv iriiitkd his conduct hv these Cliristian 
virtues as Casilert .ifth (rtuikU stated* " The heniptn jinvi- 
Ietr<*s of the* Aliinnre of the 26th of Siptimhei, 181s, niaj 
In eonsiih r<*d as ron-.tiluiinit the Ihiropean system in the 
matter of political conscience It would, however, be 
del oiratorj* to the solemn acts of the* sovereiftns to mi't 
Its discussion with tht ordin.ary diplomatic ohliKiUions 
which hind State to Stall and which art to be* looked 
for alone in the tr(*alies which lease hcen ennehided in 
the accustoini d form." 

Tile lloli. Alliance lo-t sfobt of the Oirirtian tirtues, 
and V as utilised as an alliance* of Powers to encouraue 
the ifKiliitumary dottrim s hi fact people forcot it riftei 
till <lt nth ofT'.u Ah c ind' r in 1825. ‘I he most iicthe 
thmu was the Oo.adiuiile Alliance 

CONCERT OF EUROPE. 

Q H. Whst were thr c»u«e* of llii* (sllurc nmt cofoequent 
diiiolotioo of Conerrl of Europe (l 81 5 -- 1822). t/l f 

Q 12. Stnle ihe ci>u>e> of lEe failure and the conretjurnl 
dUro'utlon of the Concert of Europe (l915 22) E**m!nc 
Cannlnc’a tlictarn that It -Kat "leapur to hind Europe Jn chain**'. 

iP. / fpaol 

.‘tuer ibi f.dt ,,i )s.ip'itnn th* fo'ir Pin Pov.trst'f 
i-iiropt. kii' -1.1. Piiu-'i.'i, Av-'iia and I.’ubhind ftli the 
n'irs..itt of co’'UTni;in; their eoiubin ''i*!!) hr 'ini.tinw 
to (-uin' , 'nve simitd a tn .ity on Xoveiutx i y.o, 1815. 
on tlw d.iv on which the rr<.ii\ t* T’.nw was <it’ntd, 
forth'' pnrpo'f r.f con* olid..*,n2 thr t .miu'ctions *,( ttu 
'o.ir • 1*. ft < Tiir mih'. ohj'-ci* of th*- Qu*idru;,le 

AKhnre vert (i) i*, p*e'.»!*’. Xapoh-on ‘tid hie rtiiiily 
from ocr'ipyinit any tlt'-o'w in Tarc.pf; <si to nduf c tin 
mil'eny powi-t of I'r..tst«, ats'l <nl to <}» it lh<* ihemh 
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ideas of revolution. The four Powers agreed to renew 
their meetings at fixed periods, so that they could consult 
upon their common interests, and to consider measures 
necessary' for the maintenance of peace and prospenty 
of nations The Concert of Europe governed the inter- 
national relations of the European States till 1822 They 
took the place of Napoleon and whenever thought desir- 
able they met togetlier in Congress. They met at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Troppau, Laibach and Verona France 
joined the Concert at Aix-la-Chapclle. The Alliance was 
then converted into the “ moral pentarchy.” 

. The Concert consisted of absolute monarchs with 
the e.\ception of the Sovereign of England. The rulers 
of Russia, Prussia and Austria had predominance in it, 
and they carried the policy of intervention in Italy and 
Spain. The congressional system of international govern- 
ment was utilised for the purpose of suppressing the 
liberties of peoples But this method did not appeal to 
the English sentiment of constitutionalism. Castlereagh 
as a minister of parliamentary England dissociated himself 
from the policy of inten’ention France also agreed witli 
England The smaller States were opposed to this policy 
When Canning became Foreign minister in England 
he protested against die policy of the Powers. He 
objected to the congressional system of Government as 
it did not consult the wishes of the peoples concerned 
nor did it consult the smaller pow ers The employment 
of force in the internal affairs of the different States w as 
highly objectionable So he opposed the intervention of 
the Powers tn the affairs of Spain, and invoked the aid 
of the President of the United States of America when 
the Spanish colonies there were threatened He defined 
his policy as “Every nation for itself and God for us all ” 
The famous Monroe doctrine hroke the Concert. Canning 
remai ked in exaltation “we have called in the New world 
to redress die balance of the old ” Since then the Concert 
was discredited. Congresses no doubt were held after- 
wards, but there was no collective attempt to revive the 
doctrines of absolutism, to condemn revolution as such 
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or to proclaim a general policy of inteWention by force. 
The Concert failed because it attempted to promote and 
to enforce the monarchical pnnciple upon the different 
States of Europe. It infringed the rights of the small 
States, and tried to introduce a system of uniform des- 
potism. The States possessing parliamentary forms of 
Governments could not readily acquiesce in the methods 
of the Concert. Canning led tlie oppostion and consequen- 
tly the Concert collapsed 

Canning’s dictum that it was “league to bind Europe 
in chains” is quite appropriate It suppressed all liberal 
movements The German mo^ement was crushed by 
Austria at the instance of the congress at Ai\-la-Chapelle. 
The liberal movement in Italy and Spain were suppressed 
and it failed when it attempted to le-establish Spanish des- 
potism o\ cr the American Colonies. It could not inter- 
fere with Greece on account of tlie conflict of interests. 
In other cases it interfered and succeeded in imposing abso- 
lutism upon the unwilling population. Canning saved 
Europe by his opposition to the congressional system as 
't then existed 

FOREIGN POUCIES OF CASTLEREAGH AND CANNING. 

Q 13. Dlicu«i the foreign pollcici of Cnrtlcrcagli and 
Canning How far was the difference between ibcir policies 
due to circumstances more than Intention 7 (P. U, /p/c?) 

Tlie British Foreign Minister Castlercagh played 
a very important part in the history of Europe from 1812 
till his death in 1822 Me was tlie Biitish repicsrntative 
at die Congress of Vienna, and it was at his instance that 
the Quadiuplc Alliance was formed with a \icw to continue 
the joint action of the Powers in European problems. 
Tlie idea of congre--.‘-ional Goc eminent was enlii t!y liis. 
But he was not in favour of an alliance of all the signa- 
toncs to the treaty of N'ienna, which Tsar Alex.inder pro- 
posed. He did not behew e that a Universal Alliance could 
he reduced into practice He only wanted that the Powers 
which had brought about the o\crthrow of Napoleon by 
their combination should not separate on the cessation 
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As-hich Castkreagh dexised. He did not send British 
representatives to the meetings of tlie Pow ers to discuss 
the questions of Spanish America or Greece By his 
refusalto loin the Allies Canning undermined the cong- 
ressional system of Government set up by his predecessor. 
His sentiments were nationalistic, and his view was 
clearly e.\pressed in the passage “ Every nation for itself 
and God for us all ” Castlereagh was European in his 
outlook but he was actuated by the same desire to 
promote the interests of England as Canning. They 
differed in their methods, Castlereagh was diplomatic 
whereas Canning kept his programme before the public 
gaze. 

Circumstances fa\ cured Canning in de\ eloping his 
forward policy. The French danger was over and the 
co-operation of the European Powers was not so badly 
necessary in developing English trade Castlereagh on 
the other hand had just come out of the crisis He 
could not Ignore the help that the Powers had rendered 
to England He was therefore bound by the necessity 
of cit cumstances to remain friendly i\ ith the big Powers 
o! the continent As a minister m a Pariiamentarj' 
Government he could not ignore the force of public 
opinion But as a diplomatist he could not secede from 
the combination which he himself had brought into 
e-vistence. 

CANNING’S POLICY. 

Q. 14. *'l called the New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old.” How far was this statement true, and what 
motives of policy led Canning to take the steps which he thus 
described? (P. {/. J9iy.) 

The Bntish Foreign Minister Canning made this 
pronouncement to the House of Commons when the in- 
dependence of the Spanish Colonies in America were 
recognised. It was not an empty rhetoric. The British 
statesmen from Pitt downwards were seeking opportunity 
of establishing good relations with the colonies in the 
interest of trade. Pot sometime trade suffered on ac- 
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count of the prevaihnpr anarchy in America. Spain found 
great difficulty in governing the colonies. The vast co- 
lonies had for sometime been trying for independence 
When Ferdinand VII was dethroned by Napoleon these 
colonies disowned the Spanish rule ; and on the restora, 
tion the movement for independence took a definite shape 
under the leadership of Bolivar. The Powers in Europe 
were willing to help Spain in suppressing the revolu- 
tionary movement. Canning who had already protested 
against the policy of interference in Spain now definite- 
ly refused to join them in discussing any measure of 
coercion The policy of interference was a great menace 
to the smaller nationalities in Europe. There was no 
chance for any nation to obtain a form of Government 
which it desired on account of the police system of 
the despotic rulers. Canning on the other hand held 
that a nation had the right to determine its own form 
of Government as long as it left other nations to manage 
their own affairs. In pursuance of this policy he ap- 
pointed consuls for the protection of British trade in 
the colonies in 1823, and informed France that though 
Spain might subdue her revolted colonies if she could, 
no other Power was justified in undertaking the task 
on her behalf. 

President Monroe of the United States of America 
also announced the policy of his Government with regard 
to the colonies in his famous message to the Congress 
on December 2, 1823. The attitude of England and the 
United States checked the European aggression in Ame- 
rica, and in 1825 the independence of Buenes Ayres, 
Colombia and Mexico was recognised by the Govern- 
ment of England. .The rise of new republics was a 
curb on the policy of intervention of the Hply Allies. 
The defection of England from the Concert was a great 
blow to them. The smaller nationalities in Europe were 
saved from the coercion of the Big Powers. Within 
a short time Greece and Belgium became free, the Ita- 
lian and German movements gained strength and by 
the middle of the centurj' revolutionary movements 
cropped up in all parts of Europe for obtaining freedom. 
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The motives of the policy which led Canning to take 
these steps were first to obtain the good-will of the 
American colonies w'here British trade had a great chance 
of development, second to check the policy of inter- 
vention of the Powers so that each nation might ad- 
lust its own affairs in its own way, and lastly the 
English people felt the grow’th of influence of Austria 
and Russia in the deliberations of the Concert and this 
was not verj' pleasing to the English pride. Canning 
was the protagonist of a forward policy, and by taking 
up this attitude he made England once more occupy 
her place of honour m the comity of nations. 

CHARACTER AND POUCY OF METTERNICH 

Q 15 Attempt a cntlcal examination of the character and 
policy of Prince Mettemich. (P U. I^2S) 

Metternich dominated the councils of Europe from 
1815 to 1848 Bom in 1773, 'he acquired great know- 
ledge of diplomacy and in 1803 he came to Paris as 
Austrian Ambassador and m 1806 he was sent as 
Ambassador to Berlin Since 1809 he presided over 
the Foreign Ministry in Austria till he left Vienna in 
1848 His was a unique personality' and the monarchs 
and ministers of Europe looked up to him for guidance. 
He presided o\er the Congress at Vienna m 1815, and 
by his great diplomatic skill he managed to obtain the 
ready co-operation of the powerful Princes such as Tsar 
Alexander of Russia, and King Frederick ‘William III 
of Prussia He was a thorough going conser%-ative and 
believed that only strong go\emment of manarchs could 
maintain the peace of Europe He had a contempt for 
Parliaments and constitutions His policy" KasTieen de- 
fined in the passage '"^‘Nmfher to innovate npr.to„go 
back, but to keep things as tiiey~arei" Whenever any 
attempt would be made "for " constitutional reforms it 
should be forcibly resisted by the intervention of the 
Powers. 

He beliered that the groA\th of liberal ideas would 
be dangeious to the peace of Europe. The Austrian 
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Empire was then in the medieeval stage Feudalism was 
in its full force, and the cleavage between the privileged 
nobility and non-privileged peasantry was very great. 
Liberal ideas were sure to upset the old order of things 
By the maintenance of the absolute authority of the 
monarch peace could be preserved. As the Austrian 
Empire consisted of a medley of races, Germans, Mag- 
yars, Slavs and others he felt that any sympathy with 
the spirit of nationalism would bring about the disinte- 
gration of the Empire. His system of Government was 
based upon distrust One part was governed by men 
of another part, strict espionage and censorship was en- 
forced, and he wanted that the policy he adopted in 
Austria should be extended to other countries in Europe. 
He crushed the liberal movement in Germany and per- 
suaded Tsar Alexander to give up his advocacy of con- 
stitutional government. The Carlsbad decrees which he 
dictated to the German States were adhered to until 
1848 They aimed at checking the free e.xpression 01 
opinions hostile_to existing institutions, and' at dealing 
effectively vvith the 'revolutions. Universities and the 
Press was strictly watched. 

Metternich’s policy was guided by the circumstances 
of Europe. He had watched at close quarters the ex- 
periment carried on in France. People had not then 
made sufficient progress in democratic ideas The liberal 
movements were not always in able hands and people 
suffered more than gained by adopting democratic in- 
stitutions. Moreover as he belonged to the privileged class 
he could not enter into the feelings of the non-privi- 
leged masses. He simply believed that order and good 
government were the^only things necessary for the pro- 
motion of economic welfare. So long as Europe was 
suffering from exhaustion after the strenuous Napoleonic 
wars people acquiesced in the policy of strong gov- 
ernment. But as soon as she recovered tlie normal 
condition the liberal tendencies began to influence the 
minds of the peoples. Metternich could not stem the 
tide of liberalism and nationalism. He had to acknow- 
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IcdRc the independence of Greece nnd of Belpinm, he could 
not res’bt the overthrow of the Bourbon dynastv in 
France. Touauis the end of his career he realised 
tiiat the flood of nationalism was bc\ondv his control. 

It must be said to his credit that he did not stick to his old 
views when he found that it was impossible to maintain them, 
but it was too much to expect that the veteran conser- 
vatnc would reconcile himself to the new order of 
things He left the helm when he was unable to steer 
the boat When Charles X of France was rcvieing all 
tlie old methods he gave him timelv warning He knew 
when to yield. He w’iclded power for such a long time 
because he thoroughly understood the weakness of 
others. 

REACTIONARY AND UBERAL POLICY. 

Q. IG Whnt do you undcr«lond by — 

(u) A reactionary policy. 

(61 A liberal policy. 

Iltuslratc your antwer wilb particular reference to Metter- 
nich nnd Cavour. (/^. I/, 193^ ) 

(rtl The French Retolution attacked some of the 
well-established institutions of the Ancient Regime, such 
as, Feudalism monopoly of the pnvileged classes in 
State and Churcii, supreme control of the Church over 
society and government, monasteries and their estates, 
serf svstem, and manv disabilities of the peasants and 
the common people. The nobility enjoyed all the pritile- 

ges and the masses paid the hcaciest taxesj had to 

render free labour, and laws and justice were different 
for different classes of people These mediaeval practices 
were sw'ept aw'ay b\ the revolutionusts and Napoleon 
completed the work of reformation bv his systematic 
codes of laws. When the “legitimate” monarchs were 
restored to pow er according to the Vienna Settlement there 
was a wave of reaction Metternich was the apostle of 

the doctrine of consen’ation He believed that the in- 

novations introduced by the revolutionists were danger- 
ous to the well-being of the people. The authority of 
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the ' monarch must be maintained, he should be given 
full control over his domains and subjects, the divi- 
sions of the people into different classes should not be 
disturbed and the nobility should not be deprived of 
any of its privileges To promote these obiects Gov- 
ernment may adopt any strong measures such as sup- 
pression of free expression of thoughts, of free ex- 
change of ideas, and control of education in such a 
way that in the centres of education the spirit of revolt 
against authority might not be encouraged Metternich 
introduced espionage, restriction of the freedom of the 
Press, and stopped the free association of the people. 
He did his best to suppress movements for setting up 
constitutional governments or for the extension of popular 
rights. The risings in Naples, Piedmont and Spain he 
crushed by forcing the Powers to adopt the policy of 
intervention. He suppressed the liberal movement in 
Germany by his famous Carlsbad decrees. Ths student 
organisations were shattered. He had no sympathy with 
the Greeks, Italians or Belgians. , In economic affairs 
he did not believe in the policy of extensive e.xchange 
bf goods with foreign countries In every matter he 
wanted to keep things as they were — "Neither to in- 
novate nor to go back but to keep things as they are.” 

(I/) A liberal policy does not cling to the things 
o the past. It accepts change in the interest of pro- 
gress. New ideas come into conflict with the old, and 
a liberal statesman does not shut his eyes to the ten- 
dencies of the times. He would, on the other hand, trj' 
to give a shape and direction to the new ideas. When 
the institutions of the Ancient Regime were found dis- 
credited people in every land were anxious for an ex- 
tension of their rights, for the removal of the inequa- 
lities between one order and another, and for an establish- 
ment of . the reign of law and justice so that every 
citizen may -enjoy equal opportunity in life. Parlia- 
mentaiw reforms of 1833 were effected in pursuance of 
this policy of liberalism. Education was encouraged, 
trade- and industry developed, and unnecessary restric- 
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tions upon the movement o 5 men and goods removed, 
Com Laws were abolished 

Cavour of Italy embodied in himself the liberal 
principles Since he became the Prime Minister of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia he threw himself heart and soul 
into all progressive movements for the attainment of 
the Unity of Italy He had received training in the 
practical school of life, and possessed a constructive 
genius. He started a journal called II Rcsoi gimmto in 
1847, devoted to tlie object of constitutional reform. 
Since his discharge from the Army in 1831 he directed 
his attention to agriculture, and during his travels in 
France, Germany and England he carefully studied the 
Parliamentary system of government. He was always 
prepared to receive fresh ideas. He held that econo- 
mic and industrial development w'as necessary for pohti' 
cal progress When he became the Prime Minister he 
did his best to develop the economic life of his people by 
a net-w'ork of railways. Commercial treaties with France 
and England were concluded and agriculture and in- 
dustry w'ere developed m every possible way. He re- 
duced the number of monastenes and convents, and 
effected great improvement in the schools. He welcomed 
scholars from other parts of Italy, and made Piedmont 
the refuge of the Italian patriots. His policy was the 
reverse of what Metternich stood for The latter ad- 
vocated stagnation while the former worked for progress 
Cavour was preparing for national unity and social 
equality. Metternich tried to keep down nationalism and 
to maintain social inequality. The tw'o represent two op- 
posite schools of thought. 

GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Q. 17. Give a short account of the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence. Account for the success of Greeks against Turkey. 

{P U. 192s.) 

Q. 18. Account for the success of Greece in her struggles 
for independence. {P, U. /pjdf.) 

When the representatives of the European Powers 
met at Laibach to devise means of suppressing the 
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revolutions in Italy and Spam, news came of the rising 
of the Greeks. For sometime past there were signs of 
a Greek national revival. The Greeks were a cultured 
people and many of them lived outside their country. 
They loved the glories of Ancient Greece, spoke the 
same language, and belonged to the orthodox Greek 
Church. The Greek national movement started a Hel- 
lenic literary revival movement in Paris especially through 
the writings of Adamonlios Koraes The ideas of the 
French Revolution had penetrated into Greece, and secret 
socities were formed with the object of driving away 
the Turks from their country. The Phtlikc Hciaticta 
enrolled 200,000 members by 1820. Although under 
foreign rule for centuries, the Greeks still retained their 
sense of unity and national self-respect 

Pnnce Alexander Hypsilanti who held the position 
of Hospodar in Wallachia and Moldavia raised the flag 
of revolution in Moldavia in February 1821. He did 
not receive the expected help from Russia, and was 
defeated by the Turks at Dragashan in Wallachia (June 
19, 1821). He fled to Hungary where he died as a 
prisoner in 1828. The rising was suppressed by the 
Turks. The priests of the Greek Church fanned the 
flame of revolution. The Ottomans in the Morea w'ere 
exterminated by the Greeks, w'ho in retaliation murdered 
the Patriarch Gregorious (April 22, 1821) and carried on 
w’holesale massacres of the Christians in Thessaly, Ma- 
cedonia, and Asia Minor. This created a strong indig- 
nation among the Christian nations. But war w'as avert- 
ed by Mettemich and Castlereagh. The Greeks were 
determined to have freedom. They held a National 
Assembly in January, 1822, and issued a proclamation 
of Independence. The Turks show'ed their fury by mur- 
dering about 20,000 Greeks in the Island of Chios Great 
sympathy was felt for the Greeks in every country but 
the. Powers hesitated to recognise them as belligerents. 
Volunteers came from England, Germany and America 
and enlisted themselves in the Greek Army. The w^ar 
went on for years together. In 1824 the Sultan called 
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in the aid of Mehemet AH, the Pasha of Egypt, who 
sent his son Ibrahim to devastate Greece from Crete 
to Athens The Powers could not stand as^ silent wit- 
nesses of the ruin of an old nation. Russia, France 
and England sent a note according to the Treaty of 
London demanding armistice. Austria and Prussia held 
aloof The three Powers proposed in the Treaty that the 
Greeks should be granted autonomy, but should be re- 
quired to pay an annual tribute to Turkey They pledg- 
ed to end the war, and were prepared to take some" 
effectiie measures if Turkey did not give any satis- 
factory reply The Russian, English and French fleets 
were ordered out to be ready for any emergency. 
Ibrahim, the son of Mehemet Ah, was asked not to 
allow a single vessel to come out of the harbour of 
Navarino which he had made as his base. Ibrahim 
wTeaked his vengeance upon the people of the Morea, 
and w'hen the admirals protested a battle ensued at 
Navanno in which the Turko-Egyptian ships were des- 
troyed (October 20, 1827) The action exceeded the in- 
structions of the Governments so Duke of Wellington 
apologised The Egyptian and Turkish troops earned 
on their work of suppression. But Tsar Nicholas did 
not tolerate this The Russians crossed the Pruth, occu- 
pied the Principalities, and the Russian fleet entered 
the Dardanelles, and in August 1829 they reached Adria- 
nople. The Sultan was now forced to sign the Treaty 
of Adnanople. Unmllirtg to see Russia as an arbiter of 
tlie Near East England and France negotiated with 
Ibrahim to withdraw' his troops from the Morea. The 
war came to an end. Greece w'hich was first recognis. 
ed as an autonomous State under the suzerainty' of 
Turkey became fully independent in 1832 by the Treaty 
of London 

The success of the Greeks w as due to several factors : — 

As the descendants of the old Greeks they drew, the 
sympathy of the European nations But the international 
situation favoured the Greeks. There was a strong rivalry 
between Great Britain and Russia in the near E'ast Russia 
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FALL OF THE BOURDONS 

Q. 19. What were the force« that oTcrthrew Charlrr X ? 
What forcci »cl up Loultc Phllllpc 7 (/’ C'. /tir<S’.) 

Charlc.s X was an r'clrcme reactionary, lie was the 
leader of the Ullra-Roy.tlisis. A hitroted Catholic and a 
tool in the hands of the jestiils, he was a firm hi liever in 
the divine rijtlu of kind's He abandoned nltoftelher the 
polity of reconciliation followeil by Ids brothtr. ITom the 
liettinninK he tried to restore the authority of the chnrclt 
and llie privilege and projrottv of the nitmirc. 'I’heChuicli 
was not only to jtel hack its eonfiscalcd jrtopeiiy.hiit would 
have the power to control education, maiiiatre and ri'uislra- 
tion of births and de.iths A Catliolic priest Ahliel'iays- 
siomis was appointed head of the University, and hv Ins 
orders eminent scholars like Guizot, Cousin, Chateaubi i.iml 
svere dismissed. Anothei jrriest Bisho)) 'Iharin of StnishuiR 
was appointed tutor to the posthumous son of Due de Berri. 
The Catholic Cliiireh was opposed to all liberal inovement.s, 
and directed its attack specially against the Press The 
Villelc ministry under its influence passed an Act introduc- 
ing censorship of the Press, and makinp criticism of the 
church an offence. A more drastic measure w’as withdrawn 
on tlie strong opposition of the Peers 

Tlic second measure which created strong criticism in 
the country was tlie IcRislation to indemnify the cinigres 
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althouph lip If t> rt.-tiiic tl.cir property to them 
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be paid ,,,',->rcst. To find this money the 

interest "■f ' ' ot? '''‘as reduced from 5 to 3 per cent 

This me.’.' e loi those who had lent money to the 

Govern-ti 

Ar a , .pt was made to renve the law of primogeni- 
ture. .-’.aw was passed making theft of sacred vessels 
h" n •' church a capital offence, but not enforced. The 
rin-.jer of Deputies which was reactionary in spirit and 
si> iported the ministry got its life extended to seven years 
I om five. But the public opinion became too strong for the 
repressive policy The National Guard was disbanded for 
demanding the dismissal of the Ministry'. This step created 
great discontent among the citizens of Paris The Ministry 
also lost its hold upon the chamber, and its majonty was 
gradually reduced With a view' to secure a strong 
majonty the chamber was dissolved towards the end of 
1827 and a fresh election held early m 1828 But the 
results were disastrous as the opposition secured a majority. 
In these circurnstances Villele was forced to resign, and m 
his place Martignac from the Right Centre was appointed 
minister. The new minister tried to follow a middle course 
w’hich pleased neither the King nor the people. He was 
dismissed m Apnl 1829, the king appointed Count Polignac, 
a leader of the emigres, as Premier. This was an open 
challenge to the Liberals and the Republicans. People now 
felt that the Bourbon King would never improve and a 
strong party was formed to replace Charles X by Louis 
Philippe, Duke of Orleans. 

King Charles and the Premier Polignac tried to 
coerce the popular party by repressive measures The 
Chamber of Deputies in an address to the King represented 
that an agreement of the w'ishes of the government with 
the wishes of the people w'as indispensable according to 
the Qiarter, and that it did not then exist. The King in 
his fury dissolved the Chamber and ordered a fresh election. 
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Bui in the election the ministry lost hea\ ily and Uie ojiposi- 
tion had a majority of 220 ORainst 150. 

NothinR daunted the reactionary KinR issued four 
ordinances. By the first the liberty of the Press was 
suspended. The second dissolved the Chamber of Deputies, 
the third reduced the number of Deputies to 258, of whom 
one-fifth had to be elected annually. And the fourth 
ordinance reduced the number of voters by makinp only 
the payers of land-taxes cliRible to vote. These ordinances 
were considered by the people .as a violation of the Cliarter. 
But tlie opposition was not yet thorouRhly organised. The 
constitutionalist parly was not prepared for an open revolt. 
The Republicans consisting of young men, students and 
labourers could not count more than 10,000 on their side. 
But they had tlie sympathy of tlie public and the soldiers 
were unwilling to fight against the popular party. By his 
reactionary measures Chai les X had created a Revolution. 
When the Republicans opened fire on the 27th July in 
Paris, and the King realised that his position was untenable 
on the third day he offered to withdraw the Ordinances; 
and made terms with the insurgents But the situation was 
now beyond his control. A Committee to guard the safety 
of person and property had been formed, the National 
guard had been re established, and plans were formed to 
offer the Crown to Louise Philippe, the Duke of Orleans. 
Cliarles offered to abdicate in favour of his grandson 
Henry V. But this was not accepted. He then left France 
and went to Britain. The Bourbon rule came to an end on 
account of the fact that it was restored witli the help of the 
foreigners, it had no sympathy with the spirit of Modern 
France, and because it flouted the people by restoring the 
authority of the church and the old privileged order. 

Louise Philippe was promoted to the throne because 
the House of Orleans had supported the Revolution. 
Louise Philippe was a popular Prince. He was a member 
of the Jacobin Club, and had fought at Valmy and Jemappes. 
His Palace was a meeting place for the liberal, artistic and 
intellectual society of Paris. He mixed freely with all 
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classes of people awl s,;nt Ins chiUl’-tii to Uic Public schools. 
The Republicans felt that the attempt to csUiblish u 
Republic m France was premature as all llie parties 
were not united and tb:it would embroil France w'lth all 
Europe Louise Philippe would accept a constitution, 
respect the tn-colour flair and i ccei\ ethe Ci ow n at the hands 
of the people Tliese thinirs helpetl hini in trettiriK into the 
throne I fe Ijecaiite “ the Kintr of the Fre-nch bv the trracc 
of God and the jrcwd-will of the people" 

EFFECTS OF THE JULY REVOLUTIQN. 

Q. 20. Whnt were the effects upon Europe of the Rcvolu- 
Uon in France of 1830 7 {P. U . 1021). 

'ilic July Revolution of 1830 in France aw'akencd an 
echo in Europe. It had rcperciissions in the countries dis- 
satisfied W'lth the Vienna Settclnient. Tlic French had 
defied the Powers hy ov crthrowinfc the "leptnnatc'’ dyntisty. 
They shook ofT the humiliation tlirust upon them and now' 
set up their own (roveminenL 'Hie success of the French 
led peoples in other lands to dream of ihcir own hl>cnition. 
Risinps took place in Poland, Germany, Italy and Belgium, 
and tliere was a fn-owiiiK demand for constitutional advance 
in England, Spam, and other countries Tlie se-ntinient of 
nationality which the Powers ijrnored and m fact tned to 
crush burst out m stromr currents Belfrium was the first 
to take action The Belsrians could not reconcile themselves 
to the union w'ltli the Dutch, with w’hom tlicy had nothing 
in common either in lanpriiage, rehpion or traditions. 
Besides, from the very' bepnninpr of the Union they had 
been placed in an inferior position, and they were treated 
as a conquered people Inspite of their numerical superi- 
ority there w'as only one Belpan as Minister out of seven, 
the Dutch was made the official lanpuaffe, and education w'as 
super\'ised by Dutch inspectors. The Belgian patriots 
organised a Revolution m August, 1830, and at first demand- 
ed autonomy for Belgium. The Dutch King William 1 tried 
to crush the rising, and sent troops to Brussels. The 
patriots formed a Provisional Government, and at a meeting 
of the States-General they proclaimed their independence. 
They drew up a new constitution, and elected Prince 
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Leopold of Saxe-Coburpc as their Kirtg. King William 
referred tlie mattei to the Congress of the Powers which 
met in London. Tlie Belgians counted upon the suppoi t of 
France and England. As the Eastern Powers were busy 
with the rising in Poland they did not pay any attention to 
Belgium. King Louise Philippe of France wanted the 
throne for his son, but he was frustrated by Lord Palmerston 
of England. Finally the independence of Belgium was 
recognised by the Powers, and its neutrality guaranteed by 
a treaty (November i8, 1831). Holland howeter did not 
acquiesce in the decision till 1833, and did not sign the 
definitive Tieaty till 1839. 

The Poles felt the impulse of nationalism like the 
Belgians. They had sufTered greatly in the hands of Russia, 
Prussia and Austria. Since their loss of independence in 
1772 they had been treated veiy badly by their neighbours. 
After the Vienna Settlement Tsar Alexander tried to conen 
liate the Poles of the Kingdom of Warsaw by gi anting them 
a new constitution, and assuring them of civil liberty.^ But 
the Polish nobility who had enjoyed all the privileges in the 
ancient times did not like the reforms, and on the death of 
Alexander his successor Tsar Nicholas I suspended the 
constitution and withdrew the concession granted by his 
predecessor. This was greatly resented by the Poles who 
began to organise theinscives m secret societies The success 
of the revolutions in France and Belgium encouraged 
tlie Poles to rebel against theii mastei-s. Strong sj mpathy 
was expressed for them in France, Germany and Great Britain 
But no Government was prepared to inteivene. The 
rising was crushed by the Russian army in a year and 
Poland ivas put to greater repression. 

There were small risings in some States of Germany 
but they all collapsed foi want of a concerted plan. In 
Italy the Duke of Modena was diiven out and the Duchess 
Maria Louisa of Parma fled Risings also took place in the 
Papal States With the help of the Austrian army these 
rebellions were suppressed. There were signs of unrest in 
Portugal and Switzerland. In England the movement for 
parliamentary reform was greatly accelerated. 
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WAR OF THE BELGIAN INDEPENDF.NCE. 

Q. XL Narr^te llic cauiet srd cvcnti of tJic rtrolt of 
Belgium npnlnJt Ihc Crown of Holland In S830 {P. /,*• 792S)^ 

Bclfrfiim %\n‘' imiter! with Holland ijii Icr the Hou'^c of 
Onmi;e-Na<-saii l)> llu- ni B.in<i ti8j B IVtuoii'; to 

thi'^ It formed part of Kr.'ntt' and htfure tliat it wa^ included 
in the Empiic of the Au-tnan 1 lap•^bur(,;>^ With n view to 
Cl cate a '^iroiiK burier-siat> W uv< tn Prance and the German 
Empire the Phiitixl Kinitdom v..h brought into exi'ttence. 
Rut the union wab in-a«--f>rt(‘cl In thii Kingdom the 
Belgians were nuniencalK ^upenor as they were 500,000 
against 2,000,000 Dutch. ITiey dilToied 111 lanpiagc and by 
religion the Bi'lgians tveu Catholics whereas the Dutch 
were niosiK Piotcstinls and Calvinists 'Iliere was greater 
aflinity between die French and the Belgians, than between 
die Duteli and the Belpans 'Plie r.vo provinces! also 
followed different economic policie-s, Tlie Belgians were 
industrialists and desired protection while die Dutch as 
farmera and traders followed the policy of free trade. 
These differences would have been remnvctl if the King 
had adopted a conciliatory’ policy. He treated Belgium as 
a conquered country, imposed upon il disproportionate 
Inirden winch denied it equal opjiortunities. The new* 
constitution adopted by the King denied the Belgians repre- 
sentation accoidiiig to their numerical proportion. There 
was constant friction between die Belgians and the Dutch. 
The Belgians resented the predominance of the Dutch in 
the Stale and army, and the adoption of die Dutch as die 
official language. The sentiment of the Belgians to grow as 
a separate nation was ignored, and the policy of die King 
was to fuse the two peoples into one. 

The Belgians from the \ ery beginning started a move- 
ment for larger liberty and self-gov emnienl. They would 
have been happy if they had been granted autonomy under 
the Dutch Crown Encouraged by the success of the July 
Kevolution in France insurrections took place at Brussels 
on August 25, 7830. The King did not entertain die 
proposal of a personal union in place of real union, and sent 
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Dutch troops to crush the rebellion. The I'vivai troi .[ s 
failed to suppress the national risiiiff, and '.vce d'lVGti net 
of Belgium. The Patriots formed a Provisional Govt i ..ni- at 
and . at a meeting of the States-General op, Octubt! t 
proclaimed Belgium as an independent count- v, apti .. 
Congress was called to determine the future c nr UUu.tu 
At this sUge King William tried to conciliate bv o'.br -.a a 
few concessions. But it avas too late. The natidifpli-jt. h .d 
enlisted the sympathies of France and nngiand, aiicf I' e 
Congress decided to have a constitutional monarebj. The 
Dutch King still persisted in a policy of coert.on. tit would 
not recognise tlie independence of Belgium The Pov,e!s 
were divided in their attitude. France s.ippoucci the 
Belgians, and so did England, Prussia, Austria tT.<! Russia 
although not in favour of the revolution could not .nteiv-tne 
on account of the rising m Poland So the Powc s .i* scmblt d 
in Conference in London had to accept the n'lepcnuetice 
of Belgium as an accomplished fact Louis Philippe was 
anxious to get the throne of the new Kingdom ioi ins son, 
but this was opposed by Palmerston of England, and finally 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was elected as King Hie 
Powers guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium by a in..icy signed 
on November i8, 1831. But the Dutch King did not accept 
these arrangements. He sent 50,000 ti oops to Belgium, 111 
defiance of the Powers. Leopold appealed to I' ranee and 
England, Louis Philippe took up the Belgian cause and 
sent an army to occupy Belgium Lord Palmerston averted 
another European war by his tact and diplomacy. _ Holland 
was forced to withdraw .from Belgium, and acquiesced in 
the separation in 1833, hut not till 1839 was the indepen- 
dence and neutrality of Belgium ratified in a delinitive treaty. 
The Vienna Settlement was thus upset, and a new Kingdom 
established with the guarantee of the Poweis for neutrality. 

ORLEANJST MONARCHY. 

' Q. 22. Examine the chief elemonti of strength and weakne«« 
•n the Govern nent of Louis Philippe, and the causes of its 
ultimate downfall. ' ' 
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Q 23. Account for the faU of the Orican* Monarchy or of 
Napoleon til. 

Philippe had nn claim=; to the throne of France a? 
he ihd not itelonc, to Ute direct hne of the " Ictdlimatc " 
rulers, the iJonrlions, nor w.v*- his election supportetl by a 
plebiscite of the p'.ople lie came to the throne on account 
of a CDinbin ition of circanislances. 1 lis family formed a 
branch of the Bourbon dynasu and therefore had some 
cimneciion with rov.tlly Those who ortnnised tlie July 
Revolution foand th it the estaldislunent of a Republic in 
France was beset with difiiciiliits Phev therefore aitrccd 
*0 lure a Kine, pi oi id “d thi. Kine respected the tri-coIour 
and accepted the principles of the Rerolution, Louis 
Philippe w as found acceptable on account of his sympathies 
with the Revohilinn and his urbinity. He s\as expected 
to rale as .i constitution.il monarch who would l>e piidcd 
by the w ishes of die pcojile. I le nfp'eed to sumd by the 
constitution which had been reused by the Cliambci of 
Dcnetie^ befoie the Crow'll had lieen offered to him The 
ni'\ monarchy was welcomed by the people as U promised 
them neacc and prosperitv I^xmis Philippe's policy was 
!o nui itain peace at home and abroad. He was tolerant m 
1 1 lisjious matters, and divested himscll of the symbols of 
die .mcient monarchy. He restored die tri-colour and the 
Nauonal Guaid, and showed liis respects to the memory of 
Napoleon He, m Ins way, tried to follow the policy of 
coacdiitioii In place of the old aristocracy the middle 
classes now obtained political influence. Tlie tax-payers 
of 200 Francs and more were elipable to \ ote, and 
of 500 Fiancs were elistible to stand as candidates. 
The poorer citwens had the rielit to join the National 
Guard These diaiigcs important as they W'ere, were not 
'aifficient for the purpose of streiiKtheninR the democracy. 
AUhoua:li Louis Phil. ppe was called a '* Dtizen Kinp ’’ he 
was not a democrat. His Government was a Government 
by the middle class people, and all attempts to broad-base 
it upon democratic lines failed. The position of the Kmer 
was further weakened bj a chanttc in the economic life of 
the people France in the course of its gradual industriali- 
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satioi^ developed all the cliaractcn<^tic? of an industiial 
countiy. Under the innucncc of the socialistic thinkers 
like Shiion, Fo^trici, and Louis Blanc the problems of 
labour~b"ecame'*ver3’ urgent. 'The deinociats and' constitu- 
tionalists on the other hand demanded further extension of 
franchise. Societies were fonned for demandinpe political 
rifthls. The King failed to deal with these problems in a 
statesmanlike manner. 

For the firet ten years of his reign there were constant 
changes of ministei's There weie two conflnting thcoiics 
regtirding the position of the King. M. '1 hiers held the 
view that the “ King reigns but does not rule”, whcieas 
M Guizot was of opinion' that the King had the full powers 
to rule Louis Philippe himself was ol the latter \ iew, and 
since 1840 the Government was in the hands of Guizot 
He strengthened his position by ofl'ering lucrative positions 
to members of the Chamber. 'Fhe foreign policy of Louis 
Philippe was guided. by a spirit of submissioji. to England, 
and_by a desire-ro..-conciliaje othVi " Powers 'Fhe French 
peopleTiiissed the chances of wiiming glory nbioad by war. 
People became disgusted with the weak Government. There 
was a general desiie for change. Several forces were now 
at work to overthrow the Orleanist monarchy. 

The Legitimists desired the restoration of the Bourbons, 
the white flag, and liberty in education. Fhe Left consisting 
of the Republicans led by Lamartine, the Socialists under 
the leadership of Louis Blanc, and the ’Left centre under 
M. Thiers accused the Govcrninent.of coi ruption, inactivity 
and of a w eak foreign pol icy. They demand'edf plffliamen- 
tarjFandTlecloral reforms. Their efforts at reforms were 
frustrated by Guizot with his assured majority in the 
Chamber. T he proposals to loiver the franchise, to forbid 
the deputies from holding offices, or to increase the number 
of voters failed. Guizot turned them down as coming from 
an interested few. The opposition parties ’oiganised' a 
series of public banquets to draw up petitions for reforms. 
Feelings ran high tvhen a banquet arranged to take place 
on Febi uary 22, 1848 was forbidden by tbe Government. 
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Tlic working men and studi lus inardied ihrouph die streets 
with revolutionary cries Tht lehruaty Revolution thus 
brought about Dv Louis l’hilipi>r and his minister Guirot 
earned both of thfin awn)'. 

The downlall of the Oi hams', monarchy was due to its 
failure to read the siiualiou accurateK. I'rance had no love 
for consUtunonal monarchy of the EiiKlish type, nor did 
slic appreriate the compiomise- of Louis Philippe's rule, as 
It was neithei the rule of a rehpious idea as under lepuiimate 
Bourbons nor of a stronp man like Napoleon nor of a 
democracy like the Republic of 1703 So the Legitimists, 
Bonapaiti'is, Socialists, Renubheans, Constitutionalists and 
Catholic-, were ail combined airamsl hmi. Louis Philippe 
did not appeal to the imagination of the people. His rule 
was based upon rea.son, and the influence of the middle 
classes But the labourers became a Power in tlie indust- 
tnahseil I''i anco. The working classes preached the new 
doctrine of droit auh avail higlit to labour), and universal 
sufTiage Their claims were made tlie starting point of a 
campaign against Orleanist monarchy. The Revolution was 
brought about by this Socialist movement. The overllirow 
of I ouis Philippe was inevitable as there were so many 
'lire 3 at work against him. The bourgeoisie in Power 
would not tare for the downtrodden proletariat who were 
anvious for franchise as a remedy for their political 
impotence. The unpopularity of Louis Philippe was 
increased by a revived interest in Napoleonic legends 
The National Guard went over to the revolutionary party, 
and the Iving had to save his life by a flight to England m 
disguise. 

(The fall of Napoleon III will be discussed in its proper 
place). 

FEBRUARY REVOLUTION. 

Q. 24. Write a hlatorr of the Revolution of 1848 in France. 
Show how it led to the citabliihmcnt of the Emipre by Napoleon 

ni, (p. u. 1926) 

Louis Philippe was not a Legitimist monarcli and he had 
to adopt a policy of repression with a view to maintain his 
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authority. Neither the Lcfrftimists nor the Constitutional- 
ists were satisfied with liis jjovcmuu'nt. 'Hie Catliolics 
resented his policy of toleration, and the people }te'neiT.ity 
did not approv e of alliance with legitimist Powers abroad 
Thej' felt the humiliation of France by her submission to 
England in foreign affairs, or alliance with Austria m the 
matter of Switzerland. The Government was conti oiled 
by the middle class people who did not pay any attention 
to the interests of the poor working men. Since i8fo 
Guizot nanipulatcd the machinery of Government by 
oftering lucrative position to members of the Chambei. 
Assured of the support of the corrupt Chamber he lesistcd 
all attempts at reforms. The weakness of the Orleanist 
monarchy was increased by the giowth of the Napoleonie 
Legend. New literature appeared to show the services 
rendered by Napoleon. People forgot the harsh features 
of the Napoleonic despotism, and remembered the great 
General who had saved the honour of France at a critical 
moment, and brought to her glory. They felt that by a 
cruel destiny his liberal plans for France and Europe were 
shattered. They were bored by the policy of inactivity of 
Louis Philippe and desired for a cliange. There was a 
clamour for the return ol a successor of Napoleon. 

The social discontent was, however, the most powerful 
factor. The new doctrine of Socialism preached by Simon, 
Fourier and Louis Blanc had inspired hoiies of a new' order 
of things. The publication of Louis Blanc’s " Organisation 
of Labour ” in 1839 marked a new epoch in the history of 
the democratic movement. Workers w'cre to be supported 
at the expense of the State; and a general desire was felt 
that only a republic established on democratic lines would 
solve their difficulties. Demand for electoral reform came 
from various quarters, which Guizot brushed aside. 
Measures proposed by the opposition parties to foibid the 
Deputies from holding offices, to increase the number of 
voters, to lower the qualifications of the voters, or to enfran- 
chise the National Guard were all resisted by the Ministry. 
The attitude of the Government led the opposition parties 
to form a coalition. They wanted to organise public 
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opinion by holding banquets where petitions were drawn 
up in favour of the needed reforms. Numerous banquets 
W’ere held during the winter of 1847, and public sentiment 
was evened All the opposite parties were determined 
to bring about the ovei throw of the Guizot ministry 
w’hich they held responsible for the maintenance of the 
authority of the middle class and the introduction of corrup- 
tion III public life The demonstrations in favour of reforms 
were denounced by Guizot The crisis w as precipitated by 
an order of the Government forbidding a grand banquet 
ai ranged to take place on I'eb.mary 22 A large number 
of Deputies had promised to attend die banquet. The 01 der 
w as 1 eceived with great indignation. The Deputies and 
Republicans decided to remain aloof, but the feelings of the 
people were e-vcitcd A large crowd of working men and 
students gatlici ed together at Place de la Concorde in the 
nioriiing of Februaiy 22, with cues of "Hurrah for reform” 
and there were signs ol a great commotion Reports of 
riots came from different quarters. Gunshops were plunder- 
ed and in the evening a pile of chairs was set fiie to in tne 
Tuilenes The next day the riots spread to the western 
paitsofPans and the King now dismissed Guizot and 
asked Mole to foim a ministry. This gave satisfaction to 
the people, but in the evening the mob was fired upon m 
the Boulevard ol the Capuchins before the ministry of 
Foreign Aflairs, w’liere Guizot lived. The number of 
casualties was 23 killed and 30 wounded The bodies of 
the dead were taken on a cart by Republicans, to excite 
public feelings The city now prepared for a revolution 
Everywhere weie heard cries of “Long live the Republic”. 

Mole failed to form a ministry. The angry citizens of 
Pans erected bairicades all over the city and the soldiers 
were reluctant to attack them Finding his position inse- 
cure Louis Philippe fled to England followed by Guizot 
Fie had abdicated in favour of his grandson, but the 
Chamber of Deputies' threateped by the angry mob set up 
a Provisional Government. The Socialists assembled at 
Hotel de khlle proclaimed the establishment of a Republic, 
The moderate Republicans joined them and the two 
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Parties combined in establishing the Republic and a 
National Constituent Assembly was elected on the basis oi 
direct, secret, manhood sulTragc to draw up a constitution 
The Re\'oIution was now cgmplete 

This Revolution was the work of a few citizens of Pans, 
but it w'as accepted by the entile population of I'rance 
A new constitution was drawn up on the principles that 
all authority emanated from the people. It was promulgated 
on November 4 In the election of the President, Louis 
Napoleon, a nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, obtained 
5,400,000 votes against 1,770,000 for the other tw'o candi- 
dates put together. lie appealed to tlie sentiments of the 
people as the successor of the great General lie 
W'as supported by the vast majority of the peasants and the 
Royalists who also did not like to vote for the Republican 
candidates People believed that with the return of a 
Napoleon to power France would be able to regain her 
lost glories. He utilised his popularity in getting himsdf 
recognised as the Emperor. The French people also 
realised the dangers of comnninism. The National workshops 
increased the burden upon the people without reducing the 
distress of the labourers. The Catholics carried on a 
propaganda against the Republic. Louis Napoleon also 
assured the people tint he was anxious to continue the 
policy of Napoleon the Great. By a Coup d’etat at first his 
tei m of office was c.xtcnded to ten years, and the ne.xt year 
he assumed the title of the Emperor. The transformation 
of the Republic into an Empire became so easy because 
France required a strong man to guide the affairs of Suite, 
'riicre was want of faith in the different classes, the pro- 
pertied classes were afraid of socialism, and the working- 
iiien had no faith in the middle class. The parliamentary 
form of Government was not understood by the common 
people who felt the necessity of personal touch which 
Nn(ioleon promised to supply. So they easily agreed to 
give' to Louis Napoleon which they denied to Louis 
Philippe. People w'ere satisfied with their right to vote 
but did not care to wield the authority, and therefore tliey 
gladly’ accepted the return of an Empire with the promise 
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of peace and prosperity at home and clory abroad. 

Q. 25. Dctcribc briefly the cCFecl of the Revolution of 
1848 In Franco on the rcil of Europe. 

(P, U. l92S:i 

Q. 26. Give lome recount of the extent and Importance 
of the Revolution of 1848. (P. Ut j9j1)- 

The Februar\ Revolution m France v.as the sicfnal of 
a confiapration throughout Europe. The revolution in 
France was the result of the Socialist movement to estab- 
lish the " Right to w oil’ ” In other parts of Europe the 
idea of Liberty and the spirit of Nationility produced 
strong upheavals. Tiii. re were already risings in Switzer- 
land and Italy, but the saccess of the revolution m France 
encouraged the peoples m Austria, Hungary, Germany, 
Prussia and Central IiaU to make another attempt to obtain 
tlieir desired objects In Belgium, Holland and Denmark 
attempts were made to effect electoral and constitutional 
reform, in Northern Italy, Schleswig-Holstein and Hungary 
the movement took the form of overthrowing the foreign 
rule, and in Engl ind the Chartist Movement echoed the 
democratic doctrines Vienna was however the real focus 
of the revolutionary movement as it w’as the centre of 
Autocracy for thirty years. Metternich tried his best to 
stem the tide of progress in Europe by his policy of coer- 
cion, repression and intervention But his great achieve- 
ment, the Vienna Settlement had been attacked, and the 
right of intervention challenged. The successful revolu- 
tions in France had given an impetus to the liberal move- 
ments in other parts of Europe. The forces of disintegra- 
tion w'ere already at work in the Hapsburg Empire which 
consisted of a number of races, vts. Germans, Magyars, 
Slovaks, Czechs, Poles, Rumanians, Croats, Slavs and 
Italians. The spirit of nationalism gradually found greater 
acceptance, and the different races constituting the Empire 
were desirous of organising themselves in nation-states. 
The national movements were organised in Bohemia and 
Hungary. The national movement in Italy threatened the 
Austrian rule in Lombardy-Venetia. In Austria itself 
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people expressed their desire for a democratic povemment. 
Mettcrnich was too old to control the new forces. Tlie 
Estates of Lower Austria demanded the establishment of 
a parliamentary repime, a free Press, and reforms in local 
government and administration of justice. The liberal 
movement in Austria was joined by students and professors 
who led a demonstration to the Emperor on March 12. 
Riots took place in Vienna and the troops went over to 
the mob. Metternich resigned and the Emperor was forced 
to promise a constitution on the lines of Belgium 
(March 15). 

The Magyars in Hungary led by Louis Kossuth 
demanded the liberation of their country. In a fiery speech 
on March 3 he urged the Fdungarians for immediate action. 
Emboldened by the fall of Metternich and the grant of a 
constitution to Austria the Hungarian Diet passed a 
number of reform measures which the Nationalist Party 
had been advocating so long, such as a democratic legis- 
lature, responsible ministers, abolition of feudalism, and 
complete autonomy for Hungary. To a deputation from 
Hungary the King granted everything they wanted. 
(March 31). Hungary became a free country with a national 
Army and all the marks of a fully autonomous state. 

On the outbreak of revolution in Austria and Hungary 
the nationalists in Bohemia demanded civil liberty, equality 
between Germans and Czechs and a fusion of the Provin- 
cial Assemblies of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia (March 
15). A deputation waited upon the Emperor who granted 
tlieir demands in full. There was however keen rivaly 
between the Germans and the Czechs. Alarmed by the 
proposal of the Germans to send delegates to the Conven- 
tion of Frankfort, the Czechs called a Pan-Slavic Congress 
at Prague Oune 2), in which they formulated a project for 
the union of all the Slav peoples. E.xcited by the speeches 
in the Congress the mob broke out into an insurrection 
and attacked the residence of Windisch Gratz, the Austrian 
military Commandant in Prague. The infuriated General 
bombarded the city and crushed the revolution. The failure 
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of the revoiulio'i le Roi-kmiu <-.l lo the suppression of the 
reforms m Aiisin . .ic.t* '-'u 

TbeneAsoithe ‘-■'i' <>' I m Philippe excited the 
Gremans ,v\ !'> i-'U' P. 4 cn, Wurtemhurp;, Bavaria 
and Saxoio. Vv’il' .thms were held in Berlin 

with the era s -il ’‘'el, .uid Equality.” King 
I'rederwk ii Iv i > >^ti>'’isional Diet to consider 

a nf\\ coasaoi oi In '■ C'>il.., -v. oelv.een the Police and 
the pini' 'll ^ coo "“n um' Meed (March i 8 ) The 
Kinij tiled If parii' vhe ; ii>>. cvptcssmg his regret at 
wliat hill 'I d .ir.!,'<-ie! .nuclamation on March 
21 to tb_ .Tci t ti'at Pr j,'s I !, 0 , tcn tneiged in Germany. 
..Itlu >in- 'i!»K arT. 1' u" nt,- were made by a few 
I'b' inis who , If, a' I'v-iiieibe’i; at fc. invitation of Heinrich 
von Gac,'-' i th'. mi'i'T-'_r <! . Psi ‘■-Darmstadt for a Vor- 
t,_ iweet in h "-a.'’.’!.' .. The Vor-Parhament 
met on 1*1..' i'‘ losoh.e''’' t" have a German federa- 

tion, w-tli iv.Jl'hamber',. riv- deta-h were to be settled 
at a .Natioiu', '„on*-t’tatnl '\,'Sfmbly elected by universal 

s. iffiagi ih" \ss.*mb!v or av ,t h called the Frankfort 
- a-h...rfnt met under the pi-richncj of Heinrich von 

t. ocf 11 'M.v i 8 , i 8(.81 Muchlim*' was wasted in discuss- 
'iic .1'- , fit pcicipies, and thev 'ook about six months 

tiu .'It Inntontal of the people. It was 

_V i. . \vr,ud in moiaued m the Empi-e and that the King 
ml u V niio be off^ered the title of the “ Emperor of 

made to him 

th< m r ' p^'rn ro accept it at the hands of 

her;?>l*P r " attempt to bring about unity 
.he 1 1 ai. k'ot t Pai liament was dissolved 

tl- n m Italy earlier 

arid vvithm \ in '"ising look place at Palermo in Sicily 
n ‘^elf from the 

Km . FeidinW spread to Naples where 

WOiarS Si Oanuary 29I 

Kingdom The “ constitution for his 

foimvedsue R P°P^ Pws IX 

owed sun But the movement for unity could not grow 
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so long as Austria ruled in Northern Italy. The news of 
the fall of Mettcrnich led the people of Milan to revolt 
against the Austrian Government. Marshal Radetsky was 
compelled to withdraw from Lombardy when a Provisional 
Government was set up (March 17). The Venetians 
under the leadership of David Manin declared the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of St. Mark (March z 3 ). The 
rulers of Parma and Modena fled, and the King Albert of 
Piedmont declared war on Austria. The armies of Tuscany, 
Naples and of the Pope joined the tn-colour flag of a 
United Italy. There was a wave of sentiment in favour of 
the union of North Italy under the hegemony of Sardinia. 
Mazzini hurried back from his exile to fight m the cause of 
Italian Unity. But the Italians were defeated at the battle 
of Costozza on July 35 Radetsky re-entered Milan. The 
King of Naples withdrew his troops and the Italian move- 
ment collapsed. Mazzmi with the help of Garibaldi establish- 
ed the short-lived Republic of Rome, and a Republic was 
set up in Tuscany. King Charles Albert made another 
attempt to drive the Austrians out. ,But his defeat at 
Novara (March 23, 1849) decided the (ate of Italy. The 
Republics were suppressed and absolutism restored in the 
Peninsula., 

The influence of the Revolution was also felt in other 
countries The working men got up a monster demonstra- 
tion and proposed to hold a Peoples’ Parliament in London 
on April 10, 1848 Government took special measures to 
crush the movement and their petition containing 7,000,000 
signatures was discredited when it was found to contain 
some fictitious names Since then the Chartist movement 
collapsed. In Holland King William II was forced to grant 
a new constitution establishing a responsible ministry 
The constitution of the Swiss Republic was revised and a 
federal constitution was drawn uooii the lines of that of 
the United States of America The King of Denmark also 
agreed to have a Parliament with two houses The commo- 
tion was felt in other countries, such as Spain, Poland, 
Russia and Ireland, but without any appreciable result 
The February Revolution in France thus produced a 
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great ferment thioughout Euiope and in many cases 
brought about impoi tant i esults The first flush of success 
no doubt died out in most cases, but some good came out 
of It. Feudalism disappeared for ever, taxes were distribut- 
ed among the different classes more equitably, and the 
people were better prepared for democratic government 

Q 27. Discuss the opinion that The movements of 1848 
had nothing m common save their date (P.U. l918)- 

Q 28. Contrast the causes which led to the revolutionary 
movements of 1848 in France, Italy and the Austrian Empire 
respectively. IP.L7. 79/7). 

The revolutionary movements of 1848 started in the 
different countries with their local objects The underly- 
ing causes were different in the different cases The 
common thing was the spirit of revolution All the countries 
liad some grievances to redress, but they were not identi- 
cal There was a desire on the pai t of every people to 
have some change, the reforms that they so keenly felt The 
French Re% olution which was precipitated by the unwise 
action of Louis Philippe and his minister Guizot roused 
up the peoples everywhere to settle their problems in their 
own wa>. The French movement inspired mainly by the 
ideals of Socialism was strengthened by the hatred of the 
Legitimists, Bonapartists and the Republicans towards the 
absolutism of the Orleanist monarchy, which had prac- 
tically few friends The Government of Louis Philippe 
was based upon the narrow principle of e.xpediency It 
was neither based upon the ancient traditions, nor was it 
based upon tlie good-n ill of the rising industnal classes. 
The common people did not gain anything fiom it, on the 
other hand by a method of improperly influencing the 
legislature it tried to maintain its authority. The opposi- 
tion parties made a common cause and overthrew the rule 
of Louis Philippe It was the work of a few men, but it 
recened the support of the entire nation. The movement 
in F ranee was in essence a social revolution. 

In the Austrian Empire the Revolutions n ere caused 
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by the spiiit of nationalism and liberalism. The conglo- 
merate Empire consisted of different nationalities, such as 
Germans, Magyars, Czechs, Slov'aks, Croats, Roumanians 
and Italians The idea of nationalism learnt from the 
Napoleonic system of government caugt hold of the 
people’s imagination Metternich ignored the sentiment 
of one State for one nation and in the Austrian Enipiie he 
wanted the German element to predominate He also did 
not encourage the development of constitutional govern- 
ment on democratic hues. Moreover he tried to stop the 
introduction of liberal ideas from abroad. The Hungarians 
started a movement to have complete autonomy, the 
Czechs in Bohemia stalled a Pan-Slav movement In 
Austria itself the movement took the form of constitutional 
progress on liberal lines. The Austrian Enipire suffered 
from the disintegrating forces 

The German and Italian movement on the other hand 
was a movement foi unity and liberal government The 
German people were scattered in a number of States, and 
they were still in the state of mediaeval autocracy. Tlie 
liberal movement stai ted by the students had been crushed 
by Metternich with the help of the Carlsbad decrees But 
still the Germans cherished the hope of unity The French 
Revolution of 1848, stirred these sentiments once again, 
and a German Convention was held at Frankfort The 
insurrections m Berlin led to the giant of a new constitu" 
tion 

The Italian movement had three mam features There 
was first a strong desire among the Italians to remove 
from Italy the influence of the Hapsburg family, and to 
release Northern Italy from the rule of the Austrians. 
Secondly in almost every Italian State there was a desire for 
constitutional government on democratic lines Some 
Princes adopted a halting policy under the threat of 
Austrian intervention. Lastly the Young Italy party was 
educating the people foi a United Italw The early risings 
in Sicily and Naples were due to the desire of establishing 
a hbeial system of government The i evolution in Lom- 
bardy was caused by the desue of the people to ovei threw 
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tlie Austnnn nile Later on ii took llie form o{ a nrore- 
ment for Unit.\ The causes which affected France or the 
underlyintt forces at work in Austria did not operate 
in ltal3'- 

It may tlitrciore l>c '^nd that the movements of 1848 
had nothine in common s;nc the date 

' THE CRlME^N WAR. 

' ’ Q. 29. Sammarfsc the cause* and the resntU of the 
Crimean War, How did it further affect the union of Italy 7 

(P. U. 1917), 

The causes of the Crimean War (185-56) may be 
thus summarised. — 

(1) Rus-sia was conlcnipiatimr lonji since an expansion 
of licr territories towards tlic Mediterranean at the expense 
of Turkey. A proposal had been made to England that 
Russia should occupy Constantinople, and as a coinjiensa- 
fion England mifrht occupy Ecfj'pt 2nd Crete. Tins pro- 
posal was not entertained by the British Foreijtn Minister, 
Lord Palmerston 

(2) Since the Powers had betrun to interest themselves 
in the Eastern Affairs a new problem repardins; the protec- 
tion of the Christian subjects of the Sultan developed. The 
Orthodox Christians looked up to the Tsar of Russia, the 
Catholics to France, and the few Protestants to Enpland. 
Louis Napoleon tried to conciliate tlie Catholic sentiment 
of the French people by persuading the Porte to recognise 
the French ripht over the Holy Places m Palestine Tiie 
concession was greatlj' resented bj* Tsar Nicholas who 
demanded the Porte its immediate rescission. The Sultan 
hy a diplomatic trick tried to satisfy both, but the Tsar 
was not satisfied He hated Napoleon for assuming the 
title of Emperor, and demanded the Porte to recognise 
his right to protect the Holy Places and the Orthodox 
subj'ects of the Sultan in the Balkans The Porte was not 
prepared to admit this extravagint claim Prince Menschi 
koff was sent on a mission to Constantinople to put forth 
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their demands At tlie instance of the English Ambassador 
at Constantinople, Lord Stratford de Reclchffe, the Porte 
conceded the Russian demand to protect the Holy Places, 
but refused the other request. The i eply did not satisfy 
the Russians and Prince Menschi koff withdrew from Cons- 
tantinople (May 22, 1853). Russia considered that her 
ambition would not be fulfilled without recourse to arms 
An Army crossed the Pruth and occupied the Princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

France and England could not allow Turkey to be 
thus stampeded. England was all along anxious to prevent 
the expansion of Russia, and France desired glory abroad. 
A Conference of the representatives of England, France, 
Austria and Prussia met at Vienna in July and a joint 
Note was presented both at St. Petersburg and Constan- 
tinople. The Sultan maintained that the Porte had the full 
right to protect the Christian subjects according to the 
Treaty of Kainardji. The Poweis were divided. Austria 
and Prussia adhered to the original note, but England and 
France refused to put pressure upon Turkey. 

Early in October the Sultan demanded the evacuation 
of the Principalities within fifteen days, on the failure of 
which war was formally declared on October 23 In the 
meantime the British and French fleets had reached the 
Bosphorus, although Russia and the Western Powers were 
still at peace. When the Turks attacked the Russians 
vigorously on the Danube the Russian fleet destroyed a 
Turkish squadron at Sinope (November 30, 1853). This 
incident known as the “massacre of Sinope ” decided the 
course of England and France. At ultimatum was sent 
to Russia to evacuate the Principalities by the 30th April, 
1854, on the failure of Russia to submit to the ultimatum 
France and Britain declared war. In pursuance of a Con- 
vention with Britain and France the Kingdom of Saidinia 
joined the allies early in 1855. 

RESULTS OF THE WARS. 

The war. came to an end early in 1856 when the 
Powers met in Confei ence at Paris The peace terms were 
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linaUy 'spltlcd in tlip rrcMl\ of Pari'; (M.iich 30, 1856), the 
mam proi. isions of \\\iith wtie - 

(i) TuiUoy was lujirtfoiili lo be icspectcd as a fully 
independent State, and no power would mteivene lictuecn 
the Sultan and his subu lI'- 

(s) The Sultan pioiiii--ed to anielirate the condition 
of Ins subjects luespeeloe ol cued nr lace. 

(3) I he Black Sea wa^ neiitialised, no “flas of 
war" could be seen theie, anil mere would be no nival 
or mililai y establisbim ut and no loreiiin w ar-ship could 
pass lhrou"h the Sti aits 

t-jl Flic fi eedoin of na\ ijraiion on the Danube was 
maintained, under the control of an international com- 
mission 

(3) Moldavia and W.illachia with a stiip of Bessa- 
rabia would become independent under the surerainly 
of the Poite. Libeities of Seibia were similaily p;ua- 
ranteed 

16 ) Kars would be restoied to Tin key and the 
Crimea to Russia. 

(7) Turkey was henceforth admitted into the Comity 
of Nations 

I he mam result of this war was the "row'th of a 
eonsciousness amonK the smaller natiomlitics in the 
Balkans Fhev developed a sense of self-respect and 
in couise of time demanded complete fieedoiii. The 
ambitions of Russia were complctclv frustrated Fhc neut- 
ralization of the Black Sea w'as of special interest to 
England as it made her route to India safe. 

The Cl iinean w ar furthered the union of Italy be- 
cause Ca\our realised that it was difficult to achieve the 
unity of Italy w'lthout the help of some other Power. 
When the Crimean War w.as not progressing satisfac- 
torily he oflered the aid of the Sardinian army to France 
and Britain. Tins timely offer was appreciated by the 
Allies- Cavour had an opportunity of attending the Con- 
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ference at Pans, and presentincf the Italian case. He 
enlisted the sympathies of Napoleon, who promised to 
help Italy. The Crimean war thus proved useful to the 
Italians. 


THE ITALIAN RISORGIMENTO 

' Q. ^ 30 . The dream of a long line of patriots, from 
Dante-''fo'"Mazzini, had come true.’’ Explain this with reference to 
the Italian Risorgimento from 1848 — 1870 (jP. U. IQJl], 

It was the dream of the Italian patriots to brimr 
about the unity of their land which had been divided 
into a number of small States since the middle acres 
Dante in his poems appealed to the sentiment of Italian 
unity. This idea was promoted through art and science 
m the period of Renaissance. Napoleon had helped the 
growth of this idea, but the Powers assembled at Vienna 
shattered the hopes of the Italians To Mctternich Italy 
was “simply a group of independent States united under 
the same geographical teim.” But the Italian patriots 
under the inspiration of Mazzini were awakened to the 
consciousness of national unity Love of the country be- 
came a religion to tlrem. 

Secret societies known as the Carbonari were form- 
ed with a view to bring about the liberation of Italy 
from the control of the Austrians. Revolutions took 
place in Naples and Piedmont m 1820 and 21, but 
they were suppressed by Austrian arms. The same 
fate met the risings m Modena, Parma and the Papal 
States in 1830. The failure of the Carbonari movement 
led Mazzini to form his Young Italy with a more con- 
structive programme. He kept as his motto “Liberty, 
equality, liumanity, God, sovereign and the law of God ” 
His idealism fascinated the Youth of Italy who flocked 
in numbers to sacrifice their lives for making Italy uni- 
ted and free. Mazzmi made the idea of unity very 
popular, and a national movement started to reach the 
goal The minds of the people were prepared for the 
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commp: c\ cnt by thu WTiun'JCS of a number of thouchtful 
writers. Men o? all sectioi desired libi ral fjo'trninent 
and a united Italy. Pli’s peuod tvhen the Italians en- 
tertained hopes of hhtwUv^ the country fiom forcijrn 
domination and effecline: unity within the peninsula has 
been called the Risoiftiir'-i!!o or resurrection. Some of 
the Princes, specially Pope* Pius IX, and Kinp Charles 
Albert of Saiduua exuressed their svmpathie-s with this 
movement. The naturalists in their Conci ess helped the 
growth of the idea of unity Ca\our m his paper en- 
titled n.Riso>i^intait>o u.^\c a definite .shape to the politi- 
cal aspirations of the people Early in 1848 there were 
signs of a great upheaeal in every part of Italy. Early 
in January usings look place in SiCily and Naples. 
The King of Piedmont had already granted a constitu- 
tion to his subiccts The February Revolution in France 
brought about a strong ruov cment under the leadership 
of the King of Piedmont to drive Austria out of Italy. 
A Republic was established m the Papal Slates with 
Mazriiii at the head. But the defeat of Charles Albert 
at Novaia was a terrible blow to the national cause. 
Within a short tune the Roman Republic collapsed, 
Mazzini left Italy and Garibaldi went once again into 
exile. A wave of reaction passed all ov er the country 
on the failin e of this inov cment Though the insurrec- 
tions of 1820, 1S31, and 1848 failed the desire for unity 
did not abate. The idea of winning her opject through 
her own eflorts had to be rev ised 

A new method was pursued by Cavour, the minister 
of the Kingdom of Sardinia. He had realised after the 
failure of the revolution of 1848 that Italy would not 
be able to drive out Austria without the help of some 
other Power. He calculated that France was the only 
neighbour likely to help Italy During Uie Crimean war 
he found an opportunity of entering into an alliance 
with France and England The Sardinian troops under 
General La Marmora gave a good account of Italian 
ability and heroism Cavour attended the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris and found an opportunity of presenting 
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the case of Italy before the rcprcscnuu.vo- of < ttv r 
Powera. There he enlisted the sympr'l’iit:* m C did 
and obtained a promise of active suppoi t from Ncni' too 
HI. The understanding with Napokon v.a- r ■(>.,( . .. 
an intcndcw at Pionibicres, (July ei, 1858' It fiu 
heved that Napoleon agtccd to come to pk rit. 01 I . 
when Austria would appear as the ..1., 

joint army would drive Austria out of Lo.iU''. i. .miu 
Venetia, and then with Parma, Modena and . . 

the Papal Stales would be added to PitdiuM.', ..r. 1 
thereby the whole of Northern Italy would be b 
under one King. A Central Kingdom would ir'*,. ool 
with Tuscany and the rest of tbs Pa[ir! ^ d *. 

Pope would rule over Rome and the adioming iwi-. 'n<l 
Naples would rcniam independent in the South Sa^'lv i . ! 
Nice which belonged to France geograpiuralh v, 
be given to Napoleon in reward of the sei\K'< - 1 

Assvired of the support of Napoleon C.Ww.m madv,- 
prepanition for the coming conflict. Ih had 
a Society in 1857 called the National Lnioii and in- 
hsted the co-opcration of the Federalists and the Rvimu- 
licans in fighting for independence and uiiit\. rm.d-> 
were collected for purchasing cannons and war nuitu’ 
rials, and volunteers from dificrenl part- of Jtalv fioche* 
under the banner of Piedmont Witlnn a fig'rt tmie 
an effective army of 90,000 was got rcadv. La'N m 
1859 Napoleon warned the Auslnan .Anib.i-s. dor tbit 
the relations between Austria and France were not i-.*' 
satisfactory as formeily. Cavour oblnintd the -am lion 
of a war loan from the Piedmontese Parliament. Gmibildi 
organi<5cd a band of volunteers known as the Cha^cur- 
of the Alps. Austria protested against this prLp-upt'nn 
for w’ar, and sent an ultimatum to Turk, dunnndmg 
disarmament within three day-. Cavour won ins poml 
when AuMvia look up the offensiw. He obtauud the 
moral support of the European Powers tr^ the hahr-i. 
cause. 

.‘Vustria declared war on Apnl m, 1850 and bn. '.dtd 
Piedmont. The people of Tusc.anv joirad t leamon 
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when the Grand Duke left the country A risinp took 
place m Modena, the ruler of Paima was ariven out, 
and the Papal troops were defeated in the Romagna 
and the Legations Napoleon III reached Italy with his 
army on May 12 

After a series of battles the Austrians were driven 
out of Lombardy and thrown into tlie Quadrilateral. 
When Mctory was on their side Napoleon concluded 
an armistice with Emperor Francis Joseph at Vdlafranca 
(July 8), without reference to Victor Emmanuel The 
preliminaries were finally embodied in the Treaty of 
Zunch (Nor ember 10, 1859I The terms were not 
agreeable to Cavour Lombardy was to be made or er 
to Piedmont, but Venetia rvould remain under Austria. 
An Italian Federation rvould be formed under the pre- 
sidency of the Pope, and the Grand Dukes of Modena, 
Parma and Tuscany rvould be restored to porver. 
Victor Emmanuel agreed to accept the terms so far as 
they affected him. Cavour in protest resigned the 
ministership. The peoples of the Grand Duchies would 
not have their rulers, and the conshtutional convention 
of Romagna declared and that they rvould not have the 
temporal government of the Pope, and that they rvould 
like to be anne.ved to the Kingdom of Sardinia. The 
smaller States of Modena, Parma and the Romagna 
adopted the Sardinian constitution, and placed their post 
offices under Sardinian control. France and Austria 
rvere not happy at this state of things, but could not 
use force on account of the attitude of England Early 
in January i860 Cavour came back to porver, and per- 
suaded Napoleon to submit the question to the plebiscite 
of the peoples concerned The plebiscite rvas taken in 
March, by virtue of rvhich the States of Central Italy 
rvere annexed ,Jg_^Piedmont, and Savoy and Nice to 
France The loss of Savoy and Nice rvas greatly'felt 
by~the Italians. The whole of Northern Italy except 
Venetia and the Central Italy came under one rule. 
The Papal States and the trvo Sicilies still remained 
separate. 
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The next stage was the annexation of the Kingdom 
of Naples. This was done by Garibaldi who with his 
thousand “Red shirts” went to join the lusurrection m 
Sicily in May i860. He defeated the Neapolitan troops 
at Palermo and was appointed dictator of the island in 
the name of Victor Emmanuel (August 5, i860). He 
then crossed over to Naples, and on his approach the 
Government of Naples collapsed and the King fled (Sep- 
tember 6, i860). There also he became dictator in the 
name of Victor Emmanuel Thus Sicily ’ and Naples 
were added to the Northern Kingdom of Italy. The 
troops of Victor Emmanuel also annexed the Marches 
and Umbria' within the Papal States Victor Emmanuel 
was now proclaimed as the King of Italy. Only Rome 
and Venice remained outside his Kingdom. 

During the Austio-Prussian War in 1866, Italy ob- 
tained Venetia for declaring war against Austria, and in 
the Franko-Prussian war the French troops were with- 
drtnvn from Rome, and the Italians occupied Rome 
(September 20, 1870), Italy was united and Rome became 
her Capital. The dream of the patriots was thus fuP 
filled. 

Q 31. Estimate the work of Cavour, Garibaldi, and 
Mazzini as “Makers of Italian Unity ” (i^. U. I 917 ) 

V. Q. 32. Discuss the respective contributions of Mazzini, 
Cavour and the Gentleman King” to the resurrection of Italy. 

{RU 1926) 

{N. B. In the question of 1917 Victor Emmanuel is 
omitted, and in the question of 1926 Garibaldi, is 
omitted). 

The p hilosophy and e .nthtisiasrn. of Mazzini , b raver y 
of Garibal di, statesmanship an d diplomac y of Cavour 
and~ Victor..Emmanuer~n combined witTT" tRe burning 
pati^Ism and sacrifice of millions of Italians brought 
about tne Unity of Italy, and gave hei a new life. 

Mazzini was the son of a physician and profe.ssor. 
Horn in Genoa in 1805 he was trained as a lawyer and 
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rcccucd hts imU'ation in patriotic <;(.n.icc when he wit- 
ncs'ietl the mhencs of the “refufttes of lu\\" who had 
fled to Genoa after tlie laiUire of the Revolution m Pied- 
mont in 1821. Since then he fonned a ic.=«lution in 
liis mind to relcaMr Italj front foreign domination and 
to unite the Italians in one national State. He joined 
the secret Society known a^ the Cctrbonnn and was 
imprisoned in 1830 for his complicity m the rtvolution 
of tiiat year. On his release after si.\ months he was 
ohliGCd to leave Italy and remained in exile till his 
death excepting: for a short pcrnxl during the revolution 
of 1848. He started a more constructive programme 
than that of the Car/nvian and felt tliat the national 
movement must l>e inspired by a moral and rchpaons im- 
pulse, and that patriotism must be elevated to a hifther 
plane From his exile at Marseilles he started the Ynutic 
Ilaly Society with the object of liberating and unifying 
Italy and establishing a Republic. His idealism fascinated 
the vouth of Italy , and within «a short time thousand.s of 
them joined his Society. Tlie old indifference among 
the Italians disappeared and in cverv part of the country 
people began to think of a United Italy, free and inde- 
pendent. The birth of the national movement was due 
to the wTitmgs of Mazzim and to his fen ent patriotism. 
From his c.xile he e.vhorted his country men to stand 
for unity, independence, fiecdom and Republic. His 
ideas formed the real lever of the Italian Revolution. 

During the Revolution 0^1848 lie cime to Italy and 
with the help of Garibaldi established the Republic of Rome 
. (February 9, 1849) He was placed' at' the head of the 
j Governmenf, and then invited the Italians to elect Deputies 
r to a Constituent Assembly for bringing about the unity of 
the country, Another republic was established in Tuscany 
hut the people in Lombardy were in favour of an annex- 
ation to the Kingdom of Piedmont. The leadership of the 
next war with Austria was vested in Charles Albert, but on 
his defeat at Novara the Austrians occupied Parma and 
Modena and restored the absolute Grand Duke in Tuscany. 
Rome held out for sometime, hut the Republicans were 
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defeated by the French on June 30, 1849, and the Pope 
was re-established in power. Mazzini once again went into 
exile. He never returned to the land of his birth, but m 
his exile he remained an inspiration to his fellow-country- 
men. He never compromised his idealism, and he did not 
return to Italy when she attained unity and freedom because 
she did not accept republicanism. 

Garibaldi: The most important condjutor of Mazzim was 
Joseph Garibaldi. He was born in Nice in 1807. An 
adventurous sailor, a bold soldier and an ardent revolution- 
ist he joined the " Young Italy” Society of Mazzini and 
took part in the unsuccessful i nsurrec tioiijp.S.i.vov m 1834 
For his share in the revolution TieTvas condemned to death, 
but he managed to escape to South America where he lu'cd 
for xo years, and visited various pai ts of the world as a 
sailor. I n the Revol ution of 1848 he returned to Italy and 
fo ught in the Republigrfr^AVniy.' He^''valiantly~ deiended 
Rome 7 .But o‘n Biejfall. of tharcity _ he went to V enice, from 
there he_^w£ht to the United States of America, and in 1854 
he c 3 me“b^k to Italy and settled in the island of .Caprera 
In the war of Italian^Independence in 1849 he was placed 
at t he head of theV olurjleSrs.knojvh'as'tlie ‘''i-runters of the 
Alps'*, who were considered as the embodiment of tbe 
“Toihance of the daring and poetry of the National cause ”. 

He was not satisfied with the results of the war, and 
still cherished the ideals of iinitj'. He felt bitterly the loss 
of Nice to which he belonged by birth, and when \ictor 
Emmanuel II and Cavour were sitting on their oars after 
bringing about the Unity of Northern Italy, Garibaldi with 
hisjhfli usan d " Red shir .ts ” joine^the insurrection 

Og .and-T)oldi! ess_Sia jy.Al'fl. Naples w'cre. added 
to the__Kjngdom of_JEiedinont. If Cavour and ^ ictor 
Emmanueliiacl“norstood in his way he might hav'e carried 
the work of unification still further. When diplomacj' 
failed Garibaldi succeeded by' his daring. 

Cavour. The unity and independence of Italy W’cre 
however brought about by the skilful diplomacy and able 
statemanship of Count Camillo Cavour. Born in 1810 he 
joined the Army as an engineer in the beginning of his 
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career. He suffered imprisonment on account of his liberal 
\ lews He resigned the commission in 1831 and devoted 
himself to the impro\ement of agriculture. He visited 
France, Germany and England, and studied the parliamentary 
system of government He felt that economic and indus- 
trial development was absolutely necessary for political 
progress. He stai ted a paper called It Rcsorgnnento which 
£ra\ e a shape to the aspirations of the people. When King 
Charles Alliert granted a constitution to Fiedmonr^Stiour 
nms "elected to the first Parliament (1847) Affer the 
unsuccessful revolution of 1848 Cavour became a minister, 
and was placed at the head of the government in 1852. He 
co-operated with Victor Emmanuel m making Piedmont the 
Premier State in Italy, and placing her at the head of the 
national movement He found that luily would not be able 
to reach her goal without the co-operation of some other 
Power so duiing the Crimean war he entered into an 
alliance with England and France, and at the Peace Confe- 
rence at Pans enlisted the sympathy of the European 
Powers in the Italian cause. He persuaded Napoleon III 
to fight on the side of Italy, and the process of unification 
started with the War of Independence jn.1859, nhich 
Cavour did his best to bring about He gfirftly^^^fcsented 
the defection of Napoleon at Villafranca, and left the 
Government After eight months he once again took up 
the helm and when the smaller States weie anxious to join 
Piedmont he persuaded Napoleon 111 to submit the question 
to the plebiscite of the peoples conceined His brilliant 
statesmanship was lesponsible for the success of this 
mo\ ement He indirectly helped Garibaldi in his voyage 
to Sicilv, and by a tactical. move saved Italy from interven- 
tion of the Powers when Garibaldi was tin eatemng the 
Papal States He died in 1861 before the complete unifi- 
cation of Italy, but by his patience and statesmanship he 
had achieved the main work Only Rome and Venetia 
remained outside the Kingdom of Italy 

Victor Emmanuel became King of Piedmont on the 
abdication of Charles Albert in 1849 He was a strong 
believer in liberalism and constitutional government He 
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did not scrap the reforms when Austria put pressure upon 
him, and offered asylum to the liberals w'ho were oppressed 
m other parts of Italy. By his support to the national 
movement he made the Italians feel tliat the unity of the 
country was possible only under his leadership. He 
introduced all reforms to make his State the most progre- 
ssive in Italy. The country was economically and industri- 
ally developed, and an efficient army was organised. He 
gave full support to the pi ogranime of Cavour. In the war 
of Italian Independence in 1859 he was elected Dictator 
and placed at the head of the Army. When Napoleon 
negotiated te rms o f armisHce axyillafrmica without reference 
to him. Cavour "was irritated but Victor Emmanuel 
maintained his temper and bore the affront unruffled By 
his patiene he won the admiration of all parties. People 
looked up to him as the real leader when the chances of a 
Rcgublic disappeared. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

Q. 33. Give a brief history of the Schleswig-Holstein 
Question. How was the question finally settled ? Estimate the 
importance of the solution to Germany. (P. U. l^sS) 

The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein were attached 
to Denmark for centuries together. The Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein became the King of Denmark by hereditary right, 
but the duchies maintained their separate Government. 
The population of Holstein was mainly German, and in 
Schleswig half the population was German, Holstein was 
a member of the Gemian Confederation, but not Schleswig. 
The King of Denmark under the influence of the Eider- 
Dane party wanted to incorporate the duchies into Denmark, 
but the German population protested. The question was 
settled by the Treaty of London in 1852, by which the 
Duchies \vere promised separate representative bodies, 
but would be included in a common constitution of the 
whole monarchy, subject to the approval of the Estates. 
The position of Holstein as a member of the Gcnnan 
Confederation was not touched. But the treaty was not 
approved of by the Diet of Frankfort nor by tlie Eider- 
Dane Party in Denmark. 
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In 1855 a re\ised constitution was introduced by which 
the Duchies \\ere merged in the monarchy ivithout any 
special rights as separare entities, By a royal charter 
Schleswig was absorbed in the Danish Kingdom in March 
1863, and although Holstein still maintained its independent 
position it was exploited financially in the interest of the 
\\hole State This iinoKed a two-fold infringement of the 
Treaty, first Holstein was not consulted in the matter, and 
second the rights of the German Confederation were dis- 
regarded Besides the two Duchies there was the question 
of succession to the throne as King Fiederick VII was 
childless The Teaty of London had mentioned Prince 
Christian of Glucksburg, who had married his niece, as his 
successor. These questions were taken up by the Diet at 
Frankfort and it urged Denmark to withdraw’ the March 
Charter, and to put in force the pioMsions of the Treaty of 
185a In the matter of succession it supported the claims 
of Frederick, Duke of Augusteinburg. The Danish 
Government refused to modify their arrangements and . 
would not accept any compromise. The Diet then resolved 
to take action (October i, 1863), but neither Prussia nor 
Austria was inclined to force an immediate rupture. 

The matter became complicated when King Frederick 
VH died on No\ ember 15, 1863 Prince Christian of 
Glucksburg ascended the throne of Denmark, but the 
assemblies of the Duchies announced their separation from 
Denmark, and proclaimed Frederick, Duke of Augustein- 
burg as their ruler. The new King of Denmark put the 
draft constitution in force in violation of the London 
Treaty, and in opposition to the w’ishes of the German 
subjects and the German Confederation The question then 
became a national issue. At a Conference of the members 
of the State legislatures in December, it was resolved to 
send a federal army of execution to Holstein There was 
difference of opinion among the Germans; Bismarck 
wanted to make the London Protocol and the resolution of 
the Confederation as the starting point This was also the ■ 
view of the Austrian minister Rechberg. The Governments 
of Prussia and Austria would acknowledge Christian as the 
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King of Denmark 'provided he conceded autonomy to the 
Diichies but the Governments of the other States and the 
liberals of Prussia and Austria pressed the claims o; 
Frederick of Augusteiiiburg. The federal action st.utei' 
in December, 1863, when the Haiioveriaji and Sixon ttoops 
occupied Holstein without opposition. The Danes letiied 
to Schleswig. Bismarck consideie^ the fedeial action iii 
e.xcess of the requirements' and decided to act indepeiidealU' 
m conjunction' with Austria. 

'' The two Powers sent an ultimatum on January i6. 180 h 
deihanding repeal of the new constitution, and on the 
refusal of Denmark declared war. A ji'int ai my of Aii'^.n.i 
and 'Prussia was sent into the Danish teriT’ory. Iht 
Danes were defeated in several engagements, lo.,! i.it'.i>ia, 
and their Duppel entrenchments were stormed kiigl md 
called a Conference of the Powers to London, and 
arranged a truce (April 25) The terms of settlement uei" 
so couched by Bismarck that Denmark refused th. m. l le 
demanded the union of Schleswig and Dcnriaik is an 
independent State under the suzerainty of the Kmc ol 
Denniaik, and the admission of Schleswig to thv- Geiiiiaii 
Confederation. The Danes lost the sympathy of the 
Powers for refusing these terms The Conference broke 
up on June 25. The military operations of the loint army 
were resumed. The Danish Government was forced to 
capitulate and by a preliminary tieaty agreed to part with 
Schleswig, Holstein and Lauenberg. The fmil tie.ity ^^as 
signed at Vienna on October i. The Duchies were Irctd 
from Danish encroachments, but their future remamtd 
obscune, ■ ' “ 

"The question, of the government of the Duchies cicatcdi 
many complications. ^ .Bismarck was willing to admit thcj, 
claims of Frddenclt,’ Dukje of ’ Augusteiulmrg proviijcd tic , 
plotted tnfe,armv and finances underPrussian control, dhisi 
the Dhke',^ refused, and .then ^as ^a sort of compromise 
BiSinarpk' entered into an understanding with Austria . m 
what is knotv“ri'as 4 hd Gorive'ntion of Gastein (August 14, 
^865). Austria was given the right to carry on the 
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[iiund tli.'t the Nii^trnn <■>« eatii'ir of Hohl' in ctirminiijed 
anli-l’iii'-'^inn agitation m Sitil'^wii; A pintt'i-l fiont 
Pnissia w.i' iiiiluiditi ])\ An^irn Th!. i.lTnnk'd an 
oppoi U'nity I'l Hi'-mai'CK to r’arlare war against Atistria. 
fie ofit<iin('cl the niiitrality of X.ipcikoii II!, t.nd made nn 
alliance with ItaU. 

Pni,-'iia <('nt licr ti'oopi: into HoKtein on the plea of 
the breach of the Coinrntinn of Gas-n in hv Anittrin. 
BitniaicV ptocl.iiiiu'd that the loiiif arlnimidration of the 
Ducliica as hefoie the Convention would now he restored. 
He asked Austria to send troops into SchleswiR .as Pnissia 
had done in Holstein As .a irrotesl ,aj,'ainst this .ste^p 
the Austrian Got ernor telired to Haunter Hunt', 7). 'rite 
dispute was carried to the Hitt at Frankfort, and tlic 
mobilisation of the' Federal troops acainst Prussia breach 
of the Ireatv of \’icnna and the Gastem Convention 
demanded (June, it). Piu-sia iirced that federal action 
would be unconstitutiorral, derlared tire Confederation 
dissolved and tvithdrctv from it This precipitated the 
war. The German States were ditided into two camps. 
The war was foupht in set cial zones. The defeat of the 
Austrians at Sadowa on Julv 3, brouKln the war to a close. 
Austria w'as brought to bay and atmeed to terms The 
final terms were settled in the Treaty of PraRuc (.Aupust 
23, 1866). Schk'swiR, Holstein and LauenberR came 
into the possession of Prussia. TJiis was the final settle- 
ment of the Schlcsw'ip-Holstcin question. 

. The solution drove Austria from Germany and made 
Prussia predominant A new' North German Confedeia- 
tion was formed under the presidency of Prussia Prussia 
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expanded her territories and now had a consolidated 
kingdom with a population of 25,000,000. 

THE AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 

Q. 34. Give the cause of the Austro-Prusslan war of 
1866 How did Bismarck succeed in isolating Austria at the 
time of the war ? {P. U. 192s) 

Austria under tlie Hapshurgs had been enjoying the 
leadership of the German States for centuries together. 
Tlie rise of tlie Hohenzollerns m Prussia in the nineteentli 
century brought a strong rival into the field. The ascen- 
dancy of Austria was bitterly resented by the Germans 
because she had been responsible for the suppression of 
all liberal movements. Besides the Austrian Empire 
consisted. of a considerable portion of non-German popu- 
lation. The Prussians felt that they would not be able 
to remove Austria from this ascendancy unless Prussia 
became a strong military State. The leadership of 
Germany was oficred to Prussia by the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment during the Revolution of 1848 But King Frederick 
William IV was afraid of Austria, and did not venture 
to injure the dignity of the Emperor His son * William 
I was a man of different type. He was a soldier and a 
statesman, and could detect capacity in others. As Regent 
during his father’s illness he appointed Ilelmuth Karl 
Bernard von Moltke as Chief of the General Staff, and 
Albert Theodor Emil Count Yon Roon as Minister of 
War. -Roon developed a scheme of improving the Prussian 
Army. 

In the War of Italian Independence William I oftered 
the services of tlie Prussian Army to Emperor Francis 
Joseph against France on condition that he himself should 
be placed at the head of tlie whole federal forces of Ger- 
many. The Emperor refused the offer, and William I 
considered the refusal as an attempt on the part of the 
Emperor to prcient Prussia from becoming more impor- 
tant in Germany. The personal and political relations 
of the two nilers were thus embittered, and the war dealt 
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a hca'j I’low nt th'a prestige nf Atwlria Kmjr Wilh.iin 
thctcforc iC:r'>Ucdtn pirfi'ct !us arnn «cluine In this 
nialtcr he incl ^\ith oppu-iitKin frurn the PrusMnn 
rarhanienl At this < i i-.is he m\ iteil rji'tnnrrk to preside 
o\fr the Ministry. lim m « ininisicr fnlK sympathised 
with till- ideas of liH Ktii’a, and had iiahsi d ihtiini: lii3 slay 
at Frankfoit that ■Vii.’tri.' w is the d'acrmiiK'd enemy of 
Pitissia, and that future G. iiiunj in.i.t he an cvlcnsion of 
Prussia Austria in ist h(‘ dmen out of Gi rinnny to make 
Prussia the leadintt Po\s<r, and this was possitilc only by 
means of war. With this ohieet in new lie bepan to 
culm ate tile fncndship of the minor soiereiixns, to strcnct- 
then their trononnr tii ? with Pru-sia, and to adopt a more 
independent and holdi r diplomacy in the wider European 
sphere. He.adiistd the Kini: to tnainlam the friendship 
with Russia, and durinti the Polish insurrection m 1863 he- 
supported Russia The SchleswiK-Holstcin question afford- 
ed an oppcirtumlN to pick up a quarrel with Austria. 
With the help of Austria the Danish rule was removed 
from the Duchies of Srhleswipr and 1 lolstcin Austria was 
drawn into the plan of Bismarck against the w ishes of the 
German Diet and the smaller Slates because she had a 
diead of German liberation The Convention of Gastem 
was Lvidcnllj a temporary measure. Austria supported 
the claims of Frede-nck, Duke of Aucustembur'; to the 
Duchies, this was not aureeable to Bismarck He now 
began preparations for a war. lie secured the friendship 
of Napoleon at an mtcnieu at Biariitz and through him 
entered into an alliance i\ ith Italy He marched Prussian 
troops into Holstein on the ground that Austria was en- 
couraging the people against Prussia by pressing the claims 
of Frederick Austria withdrew from Holstein and 
appealed to the Diet at Frankfort. The Diet resoRed to 
take action, upon this Prussia repudiated the Diet and 
declared war. (June 18, 1866). The Austro-Prussian war 
w’as thus caused by the rivalry between the two Powers 
for ascendancy m Germany, but the dispute ov cr Schleswug- 
Holstcin was merely an occasion for it 

Bismarck succeeded m isolating Austria first by 
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supportmfj RiKsia ii\ the Polish trouhk'S. While at Fianl* 
fort he liacl realise<i that Russian fiiendship would be vci\ 
useful to Prussia. I^ussia had Iier eyes lostauis the Past, 
and lier frictidshin could be won verv iiadily. For this lea- 
son Prussia did not (i^ifu as^ainst fCussia in the Crimean 
war, and oflered help to Russia duimij llie t evolution in 
Poland. Assuicd of the frieiulship of Russia Bismaick 
triexi to neiitiaiise France, lie met Napoleon at Rian it/, 
for the purpose. Tlic Emperor liad lecently sufleied loss 
of pro-sti{?:e in ilie Mewican affairs and his pfisition in F ranee 
was not quite secure. Bismarck iield out hefoio ium the 
chances of re-c-slablishinn Ins preitip:e at liome and abroad, 
bv an extension of the I'rcncb territories, .■ind by sn.atdiini^ 
Venice from Austrian control for Italy. Wuli tliese 
assurances Napoleon piomised Frcnrli neiitr.ilitv, and 
secured for Prussia die alliance witli tlie Kinf>fdom of 
Piedmont. In April t86f> Victor Emmanuel promised to 
declare war on Austria if wai bioke out between Prussia 
and Austria within the next tlirec montlis. Bismarck did 
not caic for Enttland as the latter was not in .» mood to 
fifthl witli any liody. The important European Powers 
were on the side of Pnissu, .and .Aiistiia was left alone 
.She only obtained hclpfiom the smaller States in Gonnany, 
but Prussia With hei e'ffcctive w’ar oitianisatipn and better 
implements managed to riefeat them all 

THC BATTLE OT SADOWA. 

Q. 35. How for would you ngree with tho view thnt the 
battle of Sodowa wn« hardly to»» a defeat for Napoleon III than 
tt wai for Franc!* Jo»cph. {P U. / 92 d.) 

The battle of Sadowa was a surprise to Napoleon 111. 
He was all along hoping that Prussia and Ausli la would ho 
exhausted in the w'ar, and that he would step in as the 
arbiter. That was the trend of the talk between him and 
Bismai ck at Biarnt/., and as an acknowledgment of his 
services he might be asked to accept some territories cither 
the Rhine frontier or Luxemburg, or part of Belgium or 
Switzerland. But Bismaick was careful hot to make any 
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ilcfinilt proiv.! c. TMiiinp !!’< •. lu ii Prii"-inn Annj 

iitU anci d inU' Xii-'ii.i ti ijiic' l'’d Napolcop to 

nitdintf, and plnct'd Wniiii at lisr fh'.pci'vd. N’apol* on 
hnweun. could lint do >!l^'h.ur <.\npl pttmii*-’nfr diplomti- 
tc 'iiippoit. He t .picPfS a loiiir H<ti, Imt iiiMcad Au''lnrt 
wa's dcdu'iUct at Sadiitva and a-ktcl Pa- tonus. Napoleoii 
wa^ p:i\c;i iu> liiiiii'i <>( tui >ii)tifi>i lU^ proposal of a 
Coup fss o! till on i!it f^toftlir war was not 

atccpti’d 1>\ .\vistna, and iiov. Prussia apptand as the 
dictator ol till uini- Xap-da on .isktd for “Conipensntion" 
fiom Prussia. I ht Piciich Ainhas--ador sasv Bisin.irck 
to rcdfcni Ins pronnsa, and the astute politician .ifttr 
scttlinti the tutus of die treau v. iih Aiistna flatly refused 
to accede to the request of N’apedi e-.n. Phis was a cieat 
disappomlnient to the Pri-ncli nnijitior. Ill-- declining: 
prestitte siiffeieel a ftreat hlow, and Ihsnurck e.\ploiteel hi.'; 
position of we-.' kiK'-s m proiuotiiu' tlie- Gennan Schi me. 
ni'.* Franco-PiU'Siaii wai was a ncct-ssarv corollary tei this 
policy 'I he detcal of llie Austnans at Saelown was 
the re foie disastiems to Napoleon 

Austria no douht w .is dn\ on oat of Germany , and lost 
her asef-nd.mcy in the Kmpire. Hut Bismarck ehd not 
liumiliate Ins neighbour. I Ic w.as .anxious to maintain the 
fnendihip of Austria, anel therefoie mthe 1 reaty of Prague 
the integrity of Austria was maiiU.iine-d The itsuU was 
that Austria w’.as not ft ce to deednp her Eastern policy. 
The loss of the presidency of the Gei man Bund was no 
doubt humihting, but the -Austrian Empire as a whole did 
gam by concentrating its attention on its own problems 
at home But France was c.xposcd bcfoie the European 
Powers as a greedy mteiloper. Napoleon had already- 
obtained Savoy and Nice, and li led to obtain some ten i- 
tory cither at the expense of the German States oi Belgium 
or Syvit?erland. I'he Southern States joined the North, 
and England became indignant France was left alone m 
lier crisis. Napoleon was taken a prisoner in the war, and 
lost his enipiie. The defeat of Sadowa theiefore afiected 
him more than Francis Joseph. 
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FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 

Q, 36. Distinguish between the causes and the occasion 
of the FrnncO'Prusslan war of 1870. {P. U, 192 I.) 

The occasion of the Franco-Prussian war was the 
dispute over tlie Spanish throne. The incompetent ruler 
Queen Isabella was deposed in 1868, and there was some 
difficulty in finding a successor to the tin one. It was 
declined bj' many Princes to w'hom the ofier was made. 
Bismarck procured the offer to Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern — Sigmaiingen. After two refusals the Prince 
accepted it when offered the third time (July 4, 1870). But 
France protested as it was thought that the accession of, a 
Hohenzollern to the throne of Spain would increase the 
Prussian influence. The attitude of the English Govern- 
ment was not encouraging, so Prince Leopold finally 
declined the offer (July 12). But the French Government 
was not satisfied. They decided to demand from Prussia 
a guarantee that the candidature would not be renewed. 
For this purpose tlie French Ambasssador at Berlin, Count 
Beneditti was instructed to wait upon King 'Wilhaml. The 
interview took place at Ems on July 13. The reply given 
by the King was to the effect that since the Prince had 
declined the offer he had nothing fui ther to add. The 
King refused to recen e Beneditti again, and tlie purport of 
the interview' w'as w'li ed to Bismarck, who communicated 
it to the Press in his own language. The message was 
read in France as an insult to her Ambassador, and in 
Germany as rudeness to the Prussian King In France the 
Cabinet under the influence of the Empress, and the Foreign 
Minister Gramont decided upon war. 

Bismarck was assiduously preparing this situation. 
The actual causes of conflict w’ere very remote. Black 
clouds w'ere gathering on the horizon since the battle of 
Sadowa. Bismarck was seeking an oppoi tunity of drawing 
the Southern States of Germany to union w'lth tlie Nortli. 
He was bent upon achieving tlie unity of Germany, and 
found tlie particularist tendencies of the Soutliern States 
very stiong. Bismarck had refused the request of Napoleon 
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for some terntonc'; on Iho bank<i of the Rhine, Init by 
a devcr tuck had ohUnncfl a written draft on the ‘;ubject. 
This was the fanunis I'loirl <le ftaiti which was published 
bj Bisniarek on Iul\ 25 , 1870 Fiance would recognise 
the federation ol the Gennan Stall s, and in leturn evould be 
allowed to pui i base Luxemburg fi oin 1 iolland. In case there 
was wni wiili llelgiuiii 01 any other Power then Germany 
would lulp Fiance Ibis created a gnat indignation 
against Fiance The pioposal of the purchase of l-u.xeni' 
burg was opposed bv the Gennans although the King of 
III 'land was willing Possihlv Bismarck had no objection 
to Napok on getting a slice out of Belgium, provided that 
helped his scheme ol the unification of Germany. The 
failuie of Napoleon to extend the boundanes of I'rance 
creatc'd great disappointment and there was a strong spiiit 
in Favour of war 


There was some ditlennce of opinion regarding the 
admission of the Southern Stales into the North German 
Confederation Both Austria and France considered this 
as an infringement of the Treaty of Prague The Austrian 
Arihdiike Albert who \isitcd Paris about this time suggest- 
ed 'an invasion into South Germany in conjuiution with 
hah and Austria But it was found that Austria was not 
prepared to declare war The w'ar spirit how-cver re- 
mained unabated The “Cham mists” in France as much 
as the "Jingoes” m Germany fanned the flame of hatred by 
tlieir wild pretensions of superiority in race and culture. 
This war spirit w as set abla/e by the dispute over the 
Spanish question Napoleon was anxious to redeem his 
lost pi estigc by another war, whereas Bismarck’s policy 
was guided by the one aim of unifying Germany. The 
ambitions of Napoleon for teiiitorial expansion wcie 
enough to dn\ e the Southern States into the arms of 
Bismarck 
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1 37. How did Bmmarclc ochieve the unity of Germany ? 

What steps had already been taken in that direction between 
1815 and 1862 (P U igj8). 
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Q. 38. Give with the nid of a mp]', the 'ilo.is stages by 
which the unlBcatlon of Germany oi unKv of It dy. w’a ‘ nllainod. 

iP i 

Q. 39, Carefully outline the main ever,:- t It-e uniGcalian 
of Germany under Biimarck, and eotimnte ‘.bo isienrt.-nce of his 
influence upon European affairs. ( P P /g^o) 

[N. B. The unity of Italy has been ‘Ji-ci ' m (’action 
No. 30). 

Unificafiou of Go many. — Gcrincnv ,nnb'->tcii ot 300 
States in 1789, and Napoleon 1 educed them to 38. i'lie.T was 
a growing spirit of nationalism aniont> t'n w.c- moes .uvi after 
the defeat of the Prussians at Jena the> k It ( atH' huinihatecl, 
and resolved to brinif about a rcconstuKdioi’ oi t'e ir national 
life. On account of the opposition of .^u^tna th” Gciiiiao 
States failed to achieve a closer union which the puiplc so 
passionately desired. A closeli' knit Pedcal G^. manv 
would not tolerate the ascendancy of Austi la .vlu' h me haded 
a majority of non-German population i ‘i ussia was jn atiu- 
ally growing in importance, and would as a natural 
corollaiy displace Austria in the leader-hip of Germany bo 
it was the policy of Austria to make tlie Coi.udtiatioii as 
soon as possible. This also pleased the Princes who 
retained their absolute authority. The onh cemimon bond 
was the Federal Diet meeting at Frankinit It consisted 
of diplomats representing Governments and theie was no 
popular representation on it. Besides it could not make 
any progress as no decision could be taken except by the 
unanimous consent .of the whole body 

Although the Vienna Congi ess disappointed ^ the 
Germans, they entertained the hope of unity and kept a ive 
their dream through song, literature and Internationa 
activities, The period between 1815 and 1848 was barren 
of political resulte. In this period Austria guided the po icj 
of the German States, and crushed all the liberal movemen a. 
Prussia began to set her house in ordei and undei 00- 
reforms in-trade'and commerce. The first step towai s 
the unification of Germany was the oiganisation o 
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Zolh'onn fCii'^toms Union) in 1833. wliicli was joined by 
most of tlic States Prussia was at tlie head of this Union. 
Tlie combination of tlie Su'tts m regulating their trade and 
commerce taught them to s'-ck unilv in pohlica! matters as 
well. Austria was eKcluded from this Union, as her 
economic policy was different. 

The French Revolution of r8v8 produced a strong 
upheaval in Germany The representatives of the people 
met 111 a National .A.sscnihU at Frankfort, which after long 
delibcr.itions offered the leadeiship of Germany to Prussia, 
and included in the Fedciation the German speaking part 
of the Austrian Empire King Fiederick William IV of 
Prussia declined to accept the Crown from the people, and 
was afraid of irritamg the tiaditional leader, the Emperor 
of Austria. He howcv er could not stem the tide of denio- 
cracj , summoned the Landtag to frame a constitution for 
the country, and granted a new constitution to Prussia, and 
thereby tried to retain the popiilai ity. Although he declin- 
ed to accept the leadership of Germany offered to him by 
the Frankfort Parliament, he promoted a movement for 
muon among the Princes A League of the North was 
organised for the purpose. But this movement collapsed 
under pressure from Austria King of Prussia had to carry 
out a policy of disarmament and to dissolve the League of 
the North after his interview with the Austrian minister; 
Schwarzenburg at Olmulz (November 28, 1850) The 
humiliation went deep into the hearts of the King and 
people of Prussia. 

William I as Regent of Prussia during the illness of 
his brother Frederick William IV had offered to command 
the German forces against Fratice in 1859, but Fiancis 
Joseph did not accept the offer. It was felt in Prussia that 
Austria was the greatest enemy of Prussia, and that the 
unity' of Germanj' was not possible so long ns Austi la 
retained her ascendancy This again could he achieved 
through war. So William 1 launched a scheme of effective 
army organisation.^ This was opposed by the Prussian 
Parliament, and the King was advised to invite Bismarck 
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who was then at Paris to lead the Goveuunent 'I li'- r’cv 
minister shared the views of the Kiiifr It was hA, Ali- 
enee at Frankfort that led him to believe that jau-t 

be driven out of Germany to make Pni^'<^ia tlv le.-'JioL 
Power, and that this was possible oni\ bj inetns<^l 
"The unity of Germany is to be broup^ht about, i )f i-, 
speeches nor by votes of majorities, bin ii\ Ii‘o,.d m 
iron” as he once said In opposition to pidilic oppoo,-, , • 
sometime to the King, he developed liis plao i i iiivt' u-t 
Gennany. He wanted to achieve this not b\ im i > - 
Prussia into Germany, rather by cxpaiidine I'lc. -i.. 
into Germanj'. He fully accepted the ideals oi me 
Libeials regarding national unity and ti.nstioitooai 
government but they differed with regard to tin rpdir.f! 
In the matter of the Army reforms the Parliamen’ r, maincfl 
obstinate, and Bismarck carried on the Coviinmcni aiihout 
a budget. 

Next to the Army Reforms his foreign policy .vas niso 
not in keeping with the spint of the people He tunpoited 
the autocratic Russia against the Poles. But tlie iposi- 
tion of the King and the Parliament gradually rc-lavcd wlmn 
Bismaick’s National policy unfolded itself His object of 
unifying Germany was accomplished by tiiiec wars, t7.r 

(1) War of Austria and Prussia against Denmaik (1864) 

(2) The Austro-Prussian War {1866) and 

(3) The Franco-Prussian War (1870-71) 

The Schleswig-Holstein question afforded occasion for 
the first two wars. Pie won over Austiia to coopeiate 
with Prussia in the war against Denmaik. The two 
countiies took up the cause of the Geiman subjects of the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein against the policy ot 
absorption of the Danish Government, and by inflicting a 
senes of defeats forced Denmark to cede Schleswig, 
Holstein and Lauenburg, But the ti ouble with Aus 1 la 
arose over the administration of the t^vo Duchies 1 le 
Geiman sentiment was in favour of making them over to 
Frederick, Duke of Agusteinbui g, Bismarck felt that the 
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Duke would be dependent upon Austria, and so he wanted 
that he should place his armj and finance under Prussian 
control. This Frederick rvas not willing to do so Bismarck 
first an anged with Auslriai by the Convention of Gastein 
to keep Schleswig: for Prussia, and let Austria manage 
Holstein. But thg movement m favour of Frederick was 
encouraged bv Atistria. The Convention was therefore 
scrapped, and Bismaick wanted to restore the joint Govern- 
ment 1 he result was the Austro-Pi'ussian War, He had 
already proem cH the neutrality of Napoleon, and the consent 
of Italy to declare war against Austria The battle of 
S.adowa (Koniggrata) ended the Seven Weeks, War. The 
Ti eaty of Prague made Austria , withdraw from Germany, 
and to transfei her lights over Schleswig-Holstein to 
Prussia. Hanover, Htlsse-Cassd, Nassau and Frankfoi t were 
annexed bv Prussia The old German Bund was dissolv- 
ed, and the North i German Confederation formed with 
Prussia at the head ' This is a big step towaids German 
unity, only a few States of the south i emained outside the 
union. These States although outside the political union 
wore included in the ZolUerein and placed the management 
of the economic alTains in the hands of the legislature of the 
North Geiman Confederation, .and cooperation in commerce 
and trade led to thei realisation of unity in political 
life. 


The final stage, was reached in the Franco-Prussian 
war Napoleon III precipitated the conflict with Prussia by 
his territorial ambitions, and subsequently making unreas- 
onable demands in the matter of the Spanish succession. 
The Southern States were threatened by France, and they 
were persuaded by Bismarck to join the North in sell- 
defence. The fall of Napoleon at Sedan made the Southern 
States agree to the proposal of unity. The Confederation 
was changed into Reich (Empire) with the King of Prussia 
as the Emperor. The particulanst views of the States 
were maintained in the new constitution, by the provision 
that the smaller States would outvote Prussia in the 
Bundesrath, and any amendment to the constitution could 
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be vetoed by fourteen votes But in fart tuo - ; 

Prussia as Emperor obtained full comrol (V'c. ‘‘u 
and Foreign Affairs, and exercised cornplctf I'l-. , ^^u-r 
tlie Empire. 

Bismarck achieved this unity by his poh / ,'t ' o' .1 ■ < 
and iron"”. He carried on the Army Reform.-, m 'Jiv' ■.(. cn 
of opposition, drove Austria*out of Gcimanv, a id !if.* 
German states into Union under the lender >hin <-■! , s.,i. 

INFLUENCE OF BISMAREK UPON EUROPEAN AFF/.tSr' 

Before the attainment of German unity Bi'Anatf >• ’ir,,,-- 
tained friendship with Russia, secured Ih^ o* 

France, and managed to obtain cooperation di I'tin 
against Austria. After driving Austria out ni Gc ' m v Oe 
began to cultivate good-will toward^ ■ Austri.i, <.u.' Ir ‘ t ' 
humiliate Napoleon. This . policy cTeatt.d toe -pi' 1' > • 
rivalry between France and Germany, and the su'wenue ,t 
history of Europe was moulded very gieatly by tin'- spirit 

There were combinations and counter -combinations 
formed, and the Great War of 1914 — 18 was .1 necessary 
corollary of this policy. So long as Bismaick was in power, 
he tried to maintain the Balance of Power. But ( Ici many 
drifted into a new policy since he was removed troni his 
position as Chancellor. For a quarter of a century he was 
the most outstanding figure in Europe. In the Russo- 
Turkish war he appeared as a peace-maker After the 
attachment of the unity of Germany be detoted his 
attention to social and economic problems of his people 

GROWTH OF PRUSSIA 

Q. 40. Trace the main steps in the history of Prussia in 
the nineteenth century. ^ 

Q. 41. Sketch the measures which led to the revival of 
Prussia after the downfall of 1806. G • U. 19 m. 

The defeat of the Prussians at the battle of Jena in 
1806 and the domination of Napoleon stirred the peop e o 
a new consciousness of national self-respect, t russia 
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then was following the old tj'pe of Government, feudal 
system, and mercenary troops. The patriots felt the 
necessit3' some radical changes by which the State and 
people might be placed in organic relation, and that the 
people might take a real interest in the success of the 
Gov ernment. With this obiect in view the Army was 
thoroughly reformed, and the political and social life re- 
organised. Through the efforts of Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, 
and Clausewitz the Army became national, and the foreig- 
ners were excluded. The system of privilege was removed 
and a new standard of niilitarj’ honour was introduced 
Napoleon had laid down that the Army should not e.xceed 
42,000, but by a short service sj-stem the universal military 
sen ice was enforced. These reforms in the Army led 
Prussia to success m 1814,1866, and 1870 

Through the efforts of Stem and Hardenberg the 
serfdom was abolished in 1810, and the peasants hence- 
forth became owners of their lands The barriers 
between the towns and the country in the movement of 
trade uas removed. The education received a great 
impetus At the instance of Von Hunibolt the University 
of Berlin was founded The literature also showed a new 
life The writings of Fichte and Schiller turned into the 
new channel of nationalism The new spirit of patriotism 
thus awakened led to an alliance between Prussia and 
Russia (1813!, brought about the defeat of Napoleon at 
Leipzig, known as the “Battle of the Nations". 

At the Congress of Vienna Prussia became the largest 
German State by receiving Poson, Danzig, Pomerania, 
Neuchatel and the Grand Duchy of the Lower Rhine with 
Westphalia and the greater part of Saxony These 
acquisitions also improved the economic and political life of 
Prussia. The Prussian King Frederick William 111 fell 
under the influence of Metternich and earned out his reac- 
tionary measures against the German liberal movement 
But Prussia initiated a movement for the union of the 
German States in trade and commerce. Economically 
Germany was in a backward condition, and tliere were 
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diM-rfrinil UittST ssis jn t!u‘ diirnfiu S!.'.;*,-,, ri;!s-'r\ 

pa’-'- i! I'.u', s» jrtia I»\’ vliirli .tu> t'-vijili;!!! <i with.uivr 
St.ilf i<x foniiMn; -i C 'u-inn<^ Uninp (X>'sUvt'rs ini liy tS,?} 
'•-(‘v f m* rp p.Hii'd x\w Itniun. Tht- in*'mhc» Si.H> . 

.'iilnwcfl iri-Tiiis t.> p.<'- ficih iioiTi (j«c Si.TJc {m ,!tv»th»T .md 
ihi y M liiU.iiiK I ,t i-oinuK'a utrifi frantic r m,'.dnst yiu uin*.. 
The •ih.'H'ii friira!<i acr/tuiinp: to 

iji the bi jriin'ii'e nf the '.cnith' rtt State- f.utli ;> 

llneana, Wutu'ininiiit and nihf'fs did lint join. Hut inn t 
r4 thf m v\ ( ri' j)-. r n id< d to eonthine in t'.ifir ov. n intm < v, , 
'Hie c.ni'nitrn il tinity hniped the (>trm,ins to re'dise the 
\ nine of ptiiitna! unity, Au-'ria was ill at t a-e nt tli.' 
Itader.'-'iiji t'f ' in coniinerciat niatteiiilnil i.nled !»* lio 

any hartn The tat i'T policy in the hettniniotr \\a'. tJttii* 
mined hv the te;>fh'nt:-> o; Adam Smith. lUtf the puiili- 
raiion of /'/if A'otm *<1/ .St'./zon <>/' Pr-hViVn/ /.Vo/mmv in jB|) 
hrotinlit ah'nit n rli.Hijti , Li-t iirttt il jirtaerlion, “On llu 
devflnpment of the Germnn proterlHr •-.yteui depend the 
f.'tisli lift . the indept ndt lice, and the fiitnn, of Gtnnan 
nationality*'. I le tv.is an ardent nalionali'-t ami a eoru inred 
protcctioriis'. Tin re w.as prent coinrovcr'-v after the piih- 
liralion of ins h a.l., and findly lilt piineiple'. weie adopted 
in Germany. 

lleiides ev.t(.ndin;; herinnnencc in rommeicc PiiKtia 
wanted the le.idersliip in militarv and political aflair^i. ’I In- 
KitiK of Priis-sia wa*; not civen the conimand of the troops 
of the Korlli German State-. Kroderick William 111 who 
tlied in 18 to was a weak man and was afraid of Mctlernirh, 
Ills wisdom l.ty in the piactice of leatinp every 
thinf; into the hamh of his advisers. liis successor 
Kredenck Willi.im IV was a very inldliKcnt man. Ihs 
leiRn wais marked bv a mimber of liberal mcasnics, 
siicli as the release of the iin|)risoncd patriots, and the 
restoration of the Professors to their posts. I le allowed 
the Provincial Kstales to nit cl remilarly and enlarged 
the ficedom of lltc Press. Hut he was not in faiour 
of a pailiameiitary constitution. lie summoned a incctinK 
of the United Latidlap in I'chruaiy, 1847, and it was 
disniissed after a brief session. I'lie Kinp was not 
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prcp.ucd to hold its moltin'; at rcpuiar intcrv.ih, and 
It was to transact business as the King would desire. 
This did not balisfs the popular sentiment. , _ ,, 

During the lUiohition of 1848 the German National 
Convention at I'rankfoit olToied the Crown of the German' 
Empiit to the King ot Prussia But Frederick William 
IV refused to .iccept it at the hands of the people lie, 
howc% cr, tried to organise a League of the Noith to 
obtain Icadirship with the help of the Princes 'I'liis 
had to be dissolved under threat from Austria 'I ho 
political aspii aliens of Prussia were thus shattered. But 
the King tried to win populai .syiiipaUiy by grat'ting- 
a constitution to Prussia 1111850. 'riiis constitution was 
in force till the downfall of the German Empire m 1918. 

A Parliament of two chanibcis elected by iinner.sal suffrage - 
was created The voters w ere di\ idcd into three claSbCS - 
accoiding to the amount of ta\ they paid. Tlie Austrian 
Minister Schwarzcnbuig urged the King m vain to lepeal 
the new constitution. Austria thus 1 eccn etl a rebuff. The 
new constitution, lioweier, fell into the hands of tlie 
"Innkcis” who were reactionaiies, and restored the powers 
of the old privileged classes 

Ficdcnck Wilhan IV became incapable of business 
on account of an attack of mental ’ malady in 1857, tttid 
his brotlici William acted as Regent till his death in 
1862. William w.as was an enthusiast m Army affairs 
and called Otto Von Bismarck to lead the Government, 
w hen he received a rebuff from Parliament in his Arm\ 
reform measures in 1862 Bismarck made Prussia the 
leader of Germany, and united it into an Empire under 
the King of Prussia. With the help of Austiia he 
snatched Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark in 
1864, and picking up a quarrel over the administration 
of the Duchies he defeated Austria, acquired the two 
Duchies, and some smaller States of Germany for Prussia 1 
and drove Austria from Germany (1866). The old i 
German Confederation was abolished, and the North ‘ 
German Confederation under the leadership of Piussia 
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was formed. In the Franco-Prussian war the Southern 
States were forced to join the North, and after the fall 
of Napoleon, the new German Empire was created 
Thus Prussia has become Germanj’. In the constitution 
of the Empire Prussia enjoyed not only the presidency, 
but with 17 votes in the Bundesrat it could veto any 
measure. The Holienzollern Kings ruled Germany till 
1918. 

FALL OF THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE AND 
NAPOLEON in. 

Q. 42. Trace the origin, growth and collapse of the 
second French Empire under Napoleon 111. (P, U. / 9 Jo) 

Q. 43. Even without the military disasters of 1870, the 
coUapse of the second Empire could not have been delayed. ” 
Discuss this statement and account for the power of Napoleon HI 
in France and for the downfall of his dynasty. 

Q. 44. Account for the fall of Napoleon III. {P. U. igsj), 
ORIGIN OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 

The Re\ olution of 1848 made France a Republic, 
The new constitution provided for the election of a 
President for four years. Louis Napoleon, nephew of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was elected the first President, He 
started a good programme of development which required 
a longer period than the term of his office allowed. 
But he failed, to get the’ constitution revised. By a 
coup d‘ eiat on December 2, 1851, he dissolved the 
Assembly, and asked the people to vote a new consti- 
tution by which ' the term of office of the President 
was extended to ten years. He then began to canvass 
public opinion in favour of re-establishing the Empire, 
and persuaded the Senate to proclaim him as Emperor 
of the French under the title of Nepoleon HI. The 
transformation of the Republic into an Empire was so 
easy because France required a strong man to guide 
the affairs of State. The propertied class. was afraid of 
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socialism, atnl working men had no faith in the middle 
class. The vast niatonty of votes in favour of the 
change indicates that Napoleon was very popular. The 
parliamentary form of Gov eminent was not fully appre- 
ciated bj the common people They felt the necessity 
of personal touch which Napoleon promised to supply- 
People e.vpected that Louis Napoleon would follovv in 
the footsteps of his ereat ancestor, and would bring 
prosperity at home and glory abroad. Thus originated 
the Second Empire under Napoleon HI. 

The Gov ernment of Napoleon as Emperor may be 
divide'd into U\ o pei lods • vt: (a) The Absolutist Empire 
(1852 — 67I and (61 Liberal Empire (1867 — 70). 

In the first period the political life of France was 
in Its lowest Although there was a representative 
Chamber it enjoyed illusorv powers, and the elections 
were held under the guidance of the State officials. 
The Chamber could not elect its own president nor to 
propose a bill at its own initiative. The public could 
be excluded from the visitors’ gallery by a vote of 
only five members The rights of the Press were 
restiicted, and press offences could be tried by tribunals 
of summary jurisdiction Education vi as strictly controlled, 
and there w as a regular system of espionage The ' 
autocratic rule was, however, made acceptable by a 
number of benevolent measures. Napoleon did his 
best to keep five people contented by promoting their 
material w’elfare. Big public works were undertaken 
to give emploj ment to the working men and the indus- 
trial classes, and banks and agricultural societies were 
started Rail roads were constructed, steamer service 
was established vvith America and Asia. Postage was 
reduced and telegraph lines e.xtended. International 
exhibitions were held to stimulate trade and commerce 
in 1855, and 1867. Along with the growth of prosperity 
Napoleon brought glory from abroad. During the 
Crimean War he won for France the position of the 
guardian of Europe. In the Italian War of Independence 
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he stood us the champion of nationalism. Hut his 
influence bejr.m to decline when he tried to emplov his 
position m the interest of France. The annexation of 
S.uoy and Kice loosed up fcclimjs of discunti iil in 
Italy, and Knjjland also became indi/rnant. Hy the 
Vill.ifr.mra annisticc he alien, ited the Italutis ' His 
Italian policy also oflonded the Catholic Party ‘or the 
weakeniiif: of the powers of the Pope, On the other 
Jinnd lie could not satisfy llie liberals by tryinp: to 
suppoit tin: Pope. His activities in Mexico brouttht 
disprarc upon him, and the cup of his misei y was full 
with the defeat of Austria at Sadowa. I lis extrav',i<;ant 
wars cost Fiance heavily and thcie were sevend forces 
at work to reduce his authority. 

In the second pet md of Ids rule Napoleon therefore 
tried to win over the liberal party by some concessions. 
He had already Riven the working men the riplit to 
form unions. Under pressure from the libcials lie now 
extended the piivilegcs of Ute Chamber, relaxed the 
Press laws and allowed the citi/.ens to hoM public 
meetings on the lesponsibility of seven persons. Gra- 
dually a real parliamentary system was developed. 
The liberal cmpiie thus inauguiatcd was destroyed by 
the Fianco-Ptijssian War 

Collapse of the Empire. Napolcon had brought disaster 
upon the Kmpire bv Ids indiscreet foreign policy. He 
had alienated the Italians by his vacillating policy. 1 le 
promoted the cause of Italian unity by joining in the 
war of Independence, but when It.aly was on the xvay to 
success he deserted her for fear of Austria and Prussia 
By encouraging Prince Maximdian of Austria to go to 
Mexico, and then forsaking him when he wanted his 
help he lost the sympathies of Austria. In the Austro- 
Prussian War he did not follow a straight policy^ I le 
remained neutral to xvin some advantage for France 
Bismarck was moiethan a match for 1dm, and outwitted 
him in every respect. His request for compensation 
was used against Idm, to make the Southern States of 
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Gtrmany join tlie North Confttiti.iUon, The dispute 
u\er the surcessmn to the Spani=h throne afTordcd an 
oj>i>ort«nit\ of provokins: I'tance to declare war for 
wiiich I'rnnce r\ns not reallv roach, Napoleon _ was 
sufferinK front a chrome disease I fe had In',! the vipour 
of health as wdlas of mind, ilc could not control the 
tsar spiiit m France. In the war he was captured, and 
Pans invested. The J^epuhlican p.aty earned on the war 
for some time. National Acsctnhly was elected after 
the fall of Pans It constated of a larpc number of 
Repuhlirans who formed a compact party. The Assembly 
depose'd Napoleon who was consideied to be responsible 
foi the mm of France. 

CAUSES OF THE FALL OF NAPOLEON III, 

The Second Fmpire had within it the inherent cause* 
of weakness Napokon had promised to maintain Ute 
consUlulton of 1848, but he had overthrotvn it by bis 
two roup d' dais His new powers he had utilised in 
rc-establishinp the autocracy. The Republicans were 
ihcieforc slroncly opposed to bim. The Lepitlmists and 
the Orleanists were not reconciled to him. He also 
failed to please the Catholic party by his roanceu\Tcs 
in Italy. In the Inal of Dclcscluze the strenpth of the 
Republican sentiment in France was made evident The 
defence speech of Gambctta created a sensation, 
Napoleon saw the weakness of bis position and had to 
yield to the political reforms demanded by the liberals. 
His fall was accelerated by the Franco-Prussian war, 
otherwise the prowlh of the Republican movement 
would have broupht about a catastrophe m due course. 

THE THIRD REPUBUC 

Q. 45. Trace the chief «tcps In the e»tnbli«hment of the 
i Third Rcpuhlic in France ; and coniidcr •whether tt ha» been 
strengthened or weakened by Us ccclcstasUcal policy. {JP, U. 

I9r6'h 

France was faced with a civil w'ar on the surrender of 
Napoleon at Sedan. The citizens of Paris at once 
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proclaimed the Republic, but in view of the ciisis which 
was thieateninu France all the parties agreed to the 
Government of the National Defence. The Napoleonic 
Empire ceased to exist, but the consideration of the future 
constitution was postponed till the return of peace. The 
citizens of Paris who were mostly republicans got exasperat- 
ed, and tried to set up the Rule of the Commune everywhere 
in France. They organised a ‘‘Republican Federation of 
the National Guard ” winch defied the Government of the 
Assembly which had established itself at Versailles. This 
involved France iir a Civil War which went on for six 
weeks. Ultimately the Assembly under the leadership of 
M. Thiers succeeded in crushing the Communards by the 
aSlh May, 1871. 

Then followed a struggle in the Assembly between the 
Monarchists and the Republicans. M. Thiers had his pre- 
dilections for a constitutional monarchy, but kept the ques- 
tion open till the other pressing problems were solved. 
By his able management he paid off the last instalment of 
the indemnity by March, 1873, and by the aiitunm tlie 
German soldieis evacuated the French territory. On the 
settlement of this problem the constitutional question was 
taken up. The National Assembly was predominantly 
monarchist. An attempt was made to 1 estoi e the Empii e 
but Napoleon was dead, and theie were only two possible 
candidates for the thi one, the Comte de Pans of the Orleanis t 
family, and the Co mte de Chamboi d of th e-Bo iirbon Jousp. 
M. Thiers i ealised the logic of drcuinstances and felt that 
the restoration of the Monaichy was impossible in view of 
the feelings of the people. The Assembly passed a Reso- 
lution against his policy and as it was interpreted as a vote 
of no confidence M. Thiers 1 esigned. Marshal MacMahon 
was elected to the Presidency in his place. The Comte de 
Chambord visited Pans in order to create some enthusiasm 
in his favour, but Pans gave him a cold shoulder and even 
MacMahon did not pay him a visit He returned disap- 
pointed. The Assembly appointed a Commission < to draft 
the Constitution, and on the 30th January, 1875, the Republic 
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was esta blished by a i ^onU ol on\\ one \n i£. The new 
constitutidrT is a ’cCinprolnise Between the autocratic and 
democratic principles of Gor eminent Ihe Legislature 
consists of two houses, the Chamber of Deputies elected 
for four yeai s bj manhood suffrage, and the Senate elected 
for nine jears by special electoral colleges The President 
is elected for seren \ ears at a joint meeting of the Chamber 
ol Deputies and the Senate This system of Go\ eminent 
has endured since then, although the ministries m France 
liaie not been very 'itahle rhepopulaa' control is ensured 
b\ the St stem of responsible ministrt The President has 
no veto, hut can return measures for reconsideration 

The Republic was confronted for some time by the 
attitude of the Eccle-iiastic.il Pai t\ , which did not accept the 
Republic The Repubhc.ins on the other band belieted in 
the thorough seculaiisation of the State, and they trieito 
reduce the powtis of the Church and wanted that clergy 
should not m anj, \\ ay oppose the acts and principles of 
the Republic With this object m view many measures 
were passed between i88i and 1903. Schools weie made 
undenominational, clerg\men were not allowed to teach 
in them, praters in the beginning of a parliamentary 
session weie abolished, hospitals were made secular, and. 
di\ orce law was restored The Pope ad\ ised the clergj to 
accept the Republic m 1893 The tendencies in France 
were to separate the Church from the State, and to make the 
State entirely neutral towards all creeds and churches. The 
Pope did not like the Msit of Piesident Loubet to Victor 
Emmanuel III in Rome in 1904, and sent a protest to the 
Christian Powers of Europe 1 lie French people considered 
this as an impertinent mterfeience B\, a law' m 1905 the 
concordat of 1807 was abrogated, and a complete separation 
between the Church and the State was effected The State 
ceased to pay the salaries of the clergj men, and the Church 
wasgiiea complete right to enjoy its property- under the 
control of the “ Associations of Worship” The Pope con- 
demned this measure as an absolutely false thesis. So the 
French Par/i,inienf re\ i.srd it by a new measure in 1907. 
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The ‘‘Associations of Worship.” have been withdrawn, and 
Church now enjoys complete freedom from the State. 
This separation movement at times involved the Republic 
in danger. The spirit of opposition to the Republic was 
evident in the famous Dreyfus case, and the Clerical Party 
carried on a propaganda against the Government in this 
ci isis. The Republic has however withstood all these 
onslaughts and has established itself in France. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE 

Q. 46. Estimate and account for the influence of ” Turkey 
in Europe ” during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
{P. U. 19J1). 

The ambitions of Russia towards the Ottoman Empire 
brought the Powers into conflict in the Near East. Turkey 
had her territories e.\tended upto the borders of Hungary. 
But the nationalist movement had liberated Greece, Serbia, 
and the Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia obtained 
autonomy under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkej'. 
The dispute over the right to protect the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan caused the Crimean war. The attitude of 
England and France saved Tuikey, and ensured her comp- 
lete independence. But the promises made by the Sultan 
to improve the system of Government and to improve the 
condition of his subjects were not fulfilled. This cieated 
fresh unrest, A disturbance between the Christians and 
Musalmans took place in i860 m the Mount Lebanon area 
in Syria Napoleon 111 with the support of England occupied 
part of Syria and appointed a Christian Government in 
Syria. Another disturbance took place in Crete and the 
Sultan had to concede local autonomy to the island. 

The most serious movement which threatened the 
Empire was the Slav movement. Since the Crimean war 
the Tsar of Russia was encouraging the Slavs to unite. 
He defended Montenegro against the Sultan, and helped 
Moldavia and Wallachia to unite in , Roumania. The 
Roumanians, Serbs, and Bulgars were anxious to throw olf 
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the control of the Siillan. 'I he trouble started in Merzetjo- 
\ina where the crops had faded jn 1874 and the taxes had 
not been rtntittcd by the Porte Unable to hear any more 
the tyranny of the Turks, the Jnco-b!a\s rerolted in July 
1875. Sympathetic inocfinents started in Serbia, Monte- 
negro and Bulgaria The Slavs appealed to the Powers 
for help Thev asked that they should be allowed to 
migrate to some Ciiristian State, or should be granted auto- 
nomy under a foreign Christian Prince, or their country 
should be occupied icmporanK by some foreign troops. 
The risings caused alarm in the foreign courts The 
Austrian minister Count AndmEsy, in consultation with 
Prince Bismarck of Germany , and Prince Gorchakofl of 
Russia drew up a Note for presentation to the Porte. 
England then under Di.sraeh was not prepared to put 
pleasure upon the Sultan who m the meantime had pro- 
mised some refoi ms Bui the nationalists had no faith in 
these promises, so the note was presented on January 31, 
1876 The Porte accepted it with the ccception of a 
mi-ced commission to super\ ise the execution of the reforms. 
This did not satisfy the Christian population, and the 
struggle continued. The Sla\s were preparing for a 
national war, and the Musalmans tried to retaliate. The 
French and German Consuls were murdered on May 6; 
this created a spirit of indignation Uiroughout Europe The 
Chancellors of the three Eastern Empires drafted tlie Berlin 
Memorandum (May 13), France and Italy ga\e them con- 
sent to this step, but Disrath refused to join them The 
idea of putting pressure upon the Sultan by the Concert of 
Europe thus failed. The Bntish Government not only did 
not mill the Powers but ordered the Bntish Fleet in the 
Mediterranean to proceed to the Besika Bay in case of any' 
European complications The British attitude made the 
situation w'orse. A few Turkish Officials had been murder- 
ed at Tatar Bazardjik, and as a reprisal the Turks destroyed 
more than 60 siliages, and massarced about 12,000 persons, 
men, women and children Disraeli ignored the reports as 
" Coffee-house babble ” But when the facts were revealed 
Gladstone in his famous pamphlet on “The Bulgarian 
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Horrors and the Question of the East ” exposed the policy 
of the Government, and asked the Turks to clear out of the 
Pro\ inces with their “ bag and baggage ” 

The atrocities in Bulgaria, and the failure of the Porte 
to introduce any reforms brought about tbe Russo-Turkish 
war. After a protracted war the Russians crossed the 
Balkans and reached Adrianople. The Sultan then sued 
for peace, January 31, 1878. The terms were settled at 
San Stefano. By this treaty Roumania, Serbia and Monte- 
negro became independent States. Bulgaria was created into 
an autonomous State under the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina would have a Christian Governor, 
Russia would get Dobrudja which would be given to 
Roumania in exchange for Bessarabia and tbe Turkish 
foi tresses on the Danube would be destioyed The Powers 
were angry at the settlement of the terms without reference 
to them. They specially did not like the creation of 
Bulgaria where Russian influence was likely to increase. 
Roumania also was not agreeable to the Dobrudja-Bessa- 
rabia exchange. The attitude of the Powers led to the 
Congress of Berlin where the treaty of San Stefano was 
revised. The new terms were embodied in the Treaty of 
Berlin. Instead of a big Bulgaria there were three pro- 
vinces. Bulgaria propei was mode an autonomous State 
under the suzerainty of Turkey. Eastern Rumeha was made 
a self-governing province under a Christian Governor, and 
Macedonia remained a Turkish province. Independence of 
Serbia and Roumania was recognised, but Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were to be occupied by Austria indefinitely. 
The Greeks did not get their boundaries extended, the 
Bulgars were not happy at the division of their country, 
and there were many other problems in the Balkan aiea. 
The Treaty o^ Berlin did not produce the peace that was 
expected. The Near East still remained a danger zone. 

The Bulgars felt humiliated in the way they had been 
treated. A rebellion took place m Eastern Rumelia in 
1885, and Prince Alexander of Bulgaria brought about the 
union of t\\ 0 parts. Serbia declai ed war as she did not 
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like the csiabli'ilinient ol a str.mj^ kitiKilom in her neighbour- 
hood. 'Die iiidi pt/idtnct ot Bulgaria nas Smmallj rt- 
cognised in rSob A '•miila) usuig look place in Crete tn 
i8S6, which was linally united to Greece m 1905. 

The tnfluenec of Tuikev in Euiope was thus gradually 
rt-cluccd, and It iias limitid only to Constantinople. On 
account of the growth of national spirit among the Cliristian 
races in the Ottoman Enipnc, and the riialrv of the Powers 
in the Balkan area the Near East lemaintd a storm centre 
of European politics for about a cciUurv I he main causes 
of unrest since tlit middle of tlic nineteenth centurj wete: 
(tl the misgoverninent ol the Tiiiks, (2I the rivalry of Great 
Britain and Russia at ConsiantmopU-, (3lanihitions of Austria 
to extend towards Salomca, and of Russia to occupy Con- 
stantinople, I4) the aspiration of the Balkan races to get tlieir 
boundaries extended The Christian Powers no doubt 
svnipathised with the Christian subjects of the Sultan, but 
the mam problem was e.xtensiou of their influence by the 
diflerent Powers m the dominion of the Sultan in Europe. 
I’lie Christian States could not agree with the Moslem 
Powei m all matters of State, and Russia was bent upon 
driving the “sick man” out of Europe. England stood by 
Turkey out of a desire to keep the Eastern route safe and 
not to allow Russia who was her nval in Asia to come 
into the Mediterranean. It is on account of this n\ airy 
that Turkey still retains Constantinople Geimany tried 
to be friendly towards Turkey with a view to e.xtend ike 
German mduence upto Baghdad, by building the Baghdad 
railway. The rivalry among the smaller States gave the 
other Powers an oppoi tumtv to interfere. The removal 
of the Turkish authority created a new situation m the 
Balkans The occupation of Bosnia and Herregovina by 
Austria was resented by theSlais, and this bi ought about 
the crisis of 1914, 


RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 

Q. 47. .Write a »urvey of the hirtory of Eastern Europe 
iTotTi 1875 to 1878, and elucidate the policteB of England and 
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Ruxtft Jn raipcct of tKo Balkan State* during that periods 

il'.r. 

Q <58. Account for the attitude of DUracli toward* Turkey. 
Wliom would you hold re>pon«tblc for the war between Rutiin 
and Turkey, 1877-78? (P. l \ 

Aftci thf rrun<'o-Prti<M.iii tvm the I'liropean p dilir^ 
(Jriflnt tint aid', the Near K.ist, *i he liofent of I’lance am! 
the saeee'-.e; <d (it nn:mv nhii na-- ai\ a!l\ of !c.! tlte 

l.tUcr eoutUiy t<> die.iin once titorc of proniotinsr her 
inteiv'-ts in 'liiej.tv. ‘1 he 'r.ivn JkkI lately th^«>vtrttl tint 
the Slavs in she OUoni.tn l.ntpire wtre in a iihelliou'. 

lie thoiittht he conhl meterne the Kus‘i.'iti nilhitnce 
in the Hall m- by esju-msintr the c.nnc I'f the Slavs. 1 he 
I'urkish rule in tin Ilalkaiir hat! not imjirtivid since the 
C liim an war, .as the Snlt.in einihi rotiiu upon tlafinmi- 
tliip of Kiittham! So the .subject Chi i'tian r.aces ht imii to 
lal.e mattus in their twvn luinds. There w-.r unrest m 
Sti'lii.a, Monlenemo, Bosiim timl 1 lor/cttovmn liu 
Milyeci pisipift unmuti tiittliT the opp^•.^sive rub . am! to 
ntivl to tiieir dilFiashles the crops failed m liosni.i in ib/i. 
They wire not .''lluwid any retnisiion o* taxes, and un.tble 
S.i bear any more the tyi.umy of the Tmks the jejio Sl.u » 
rrvt.heiltn Julv 1B75. A aiicifty liad been h'lmc'i in 
Kte“ia 1*1 help the >!a\ s to overUtrovv tin lull eh lub, 
I’jiic't w.-is oh-'‘’rvi'd also in Seibia, M«mte;upi*» .mi 
Hide i’.tj. ni'* pi iiV of Cnropt; wM« libel V to b*- ibsttiib-sj 
by ihe ll.-mtetn Qii-stioti. The n''-iobh-iiri’i!i I'liwei'- »* 
Au-trb, (iinnany Mini i;*s: inirhtfised I'li'- /\i: 'ii :n 

Muuster ('omit Andi.a sy tlrew up a Niile in consallMteet 
Wills i‘iim’1 Hi*iiia!»d, ami Bnnce (ioKh.'koiT fm prc-eii- 
t'rii-*5i to I'lirki V. *i"'se Nnte evprc.s-tsl biv .inn* tv ot tte^ 
ISnvc o. at tb.e • p'r>‘-vd ><! ihi ti beiUoii and to m !int.ir!» th.e 
pr.'irof Kii'ope. It vvas de--ir.ib!e tint tin Suimti iboold 
Im urped to eranl C'lrUidcte rehtiWHS- jd'-'sty, a*>'>bs!i i-vr- 
b,r*n(ni,'. and th-ri the S-sv-s -dis.iM b«- anpiim*.^ t*» ’ s'sl 
wetsb. Ibe eikidst'on -if tlm |}-rs'iiitrv -ildb'" ie-tjT'ovr-;, 
an'Mo sap I li'.e the « siVtiiion «.f th* m'orc.-- me-ew 

, ftl'Sl'b ,.i ,0; f yf ,'IS "'A' ^ 
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appointed. Tlie Note was piesented on January 31, 
1876. The Porte accepted the Note with tiie exception 
of the joint coniniission I’his did not satisfy the nationa- 
lists. TJie unrest therefore met eased in volume. The 
insurrections spread m Serbia and Monteneerro, and 
Bulgaria The Musahnans pot excited and the German and 
French Counsels at Salonika were murdered by a few 
fanatics on Iilay 6. The situation becommp critical the 
Chancellors of those Eastern Empires met at Beilin and 
drew up the famous Berlin Memorandum m which _ they 
demanded an amiistice foi two months, the repatriation 
of Bosnian exiles and fugitives, and the removal of tlie 
Turkish troops from Bosnia. France and Italy gave their 
assent to the Note, but Disraeli refused to be a party to 
It. The attitude of Disraeli made any action on behalf 
of the Concert of Europe impossible. 

The situation w as now getting more serious. Serbia 
declared war on June 30, and Montenegro in July, 1876. 
In Buleana about a hundred olTicials had been murdered 
and in retaliation the Turkish soldiers had wiped out about 
60 tillages, and killed 12,000 persons, llie Bulgar atre- 
cities created a great indignation m Christian Europe. The 
affairs in I’urkey had also taken a new turn The Sultan 
Abdul A/iz was deposed on May 30, and the new Sultan 
Abdul Hamid w ho had been placed upon the throne by the 
Yottng Turkey party agreed to an armistice (August 31, 
1876). The Serbians rejected the offer on account -of the 
hard conditions. The Russians urged their Got ernment to 
stand by the fellow-Slavs and to declare war against Turkey. 
The Tsar in order to avoid hostilities sent General Ignatieff 
to Constantinople to demand an immedite armistice The 
ultimatum was delivered on October 30. The Porte yield- 
ed and 'Serbia was saved The prospects of peace were 
however shattered by Disraeli who in his speech at Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet on November 9, announced that England 
was ready to interfere on behalf of Turkey. Russia now 
made preparation for war But before declaring war another 
attempt t\as made to settle the differences. A Conference 
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of the Powers met at Constantinople in December, and the 
Sultan promised to introduce reforms and did not desire to 
surrender his sovereign rights over his own subjects 1 lit 
Conference therefore came to an abrupt end (January 20, 
1877) The promised reforms never came forward, and 
Russia had no other altei native than to declare war IxXprU 
14). Before declaring war Russia sought the help of Ger- 
many and Austna. Germany refused to give any help either 
diplomatic or military, but Austna entered into a trean to 
remain neutral. Roumania joined Russia, other Powers 
remained neutral. The attitude of England was inexpliearyle, 
although Russia took special cai e not to embroil her 
She was assured tliat Russia would not interfere svherc the 
English interests were involved Turkey was isolated. 
The war continued till January 31, 1878, when the buit.m 
on the arrival of the Russians at Adiianople, sued for jRan 
The terms ware embodied in the treaty of San Stefano on 
Marce 3, 1878 

The Treaty recognised Roumania, Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro asindependent States, created Bulgana an autonomo- 
us State, provided for a Christian Governor in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and confined the Ottoman Empire in Em ope 
to Constantinople. Russia was to get Dobrudja and some 
territories in Nothern Armenia, m addition to a large indem- 
nity. It was stipulated that Roumania would exchange 
Bessarabia for Dobrudja, and the Turkish fortresses on the 
Danube would be destroyed. The Powers were indignant 
at the publication. of the terms of the Treaty. They did not 
like that the problem of the Near East would be settled 
without .reference to them. The creation of Bulgana where 
the Russian influence would predominate was specially 
resented. Roumania disliked the Dobi udja-Bessarabia ex- 
change. The Porte had promised to carrj^ out reforms in 
Bosnia and Plerzegovina, ,On account of the interference 
of the Powers the terms of the Treaty were referred to^ tlie 
Congress ofthe,Po\Yers at Berlin. But before the discussions 
opened ther,e’Lord Salisbury had.settled secret terms with 
Turkey and Russia separately. So the deliberations of the 
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Conpress were short and the Treaty of San Stefano was 
modified by the Treat\ of Berlin (July 13, 1878) The new 
treaty rescinded the pro\ isions regarding Bulgaria, which 
as split up in three parts, Bulgaria proper being created 
into an autonomous State under T urkej , Eastern Rumeha 
was a sellgoverning province under a Christian Go\ernor, 
and Macedonia to remain a Turkish province. Serbia gained 
some territory at the expense of Bulgaria. Montenegro and 
Serbia were recognised as independent States. Roumanian 
independence was recognised, but the arrangements regard- 
ing Bessarabia were not altered Other provisions were 
practically unalteied By this Treaty the position of the 
Balkan States were determined lor thirty years, although 
Near East still remained a danger zone. 

THE ATTITUDE OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

Russia was from the beginning interested in the Slav 
movement Besides the racial feelings she wanted to exploit 
the Balkan situation m her own favour. The Tsar believed 
that the Government of Turkey was weak, and that within a 
short time the Ottoman Empire would collapse. He there- 
fore supported the nationalists. Being a Slav , and head of 
the orthodox Greek Church he demanded the redress of the 
grievances of the Slav subjects of the Sultan. Austria was 
interested in the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, as she 
could expand only that way To keep Austria satisfied 
Germany supported her The Andrassy Note and the 
Berlin Memorandum were drafted in that spint Although 
Russia w as in fav our of putting pressure upon tlie Porte 
for necessary reforms she was not willing to force a war. 
Attempts w ere made to solve the problem by diplomatic 
talks But Turkey was not yielding. When Russia was 
forced to decalare war, she agreed to respect the English 
interests, and asked England to define her spheres of in- 
fluence. It was under pressure from England again that the 
Treaty of San Stefano had to be submitted to the Congress 
ofPow'ers. The policy of Russia was therefore clear, but 
the English policy was not so definite England was not 
prepared to put pressure upon the Porte. Russia was her 
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rival m the East, and it is on account of this rivalry that she 
was not prepared to join hands with the Eastern Empire. 
When the atrocities of the Turks in Bulgaria created a 
strong wave of indignation, and in which Gladstone took a 
leading part Disraeli still remained obstinate. After the 
settlement of the San Stefano treaty he declared that no 
solution of the Eastern problem was satisfactory till that was 
referred to the Congress of the Powers. But at the same 
time private negotiations were carried on with both Turkey 
and Russia. By the secret Convention of Cyprus the Sultan 
was promised British help if Russia claimed any place in 
Asia Minor, and by agreement with Russia the future of 
Bulgaria was settled, and Russia was promised Batoum, 
Kars and Ardahan in Asia Minor. These secret arrange- 
ments were finally accepted by the Congress After the 
Congress Disraeli returned to England with peace in honour. 
England had no interests in the Balkan area and she did 
not like to antagonise Turkey as her route to India lay 
through the Turkish territories. It was on account of the 
support that England gave to Turkej that the latter defied 
the other Powers, and did not carry out the promised re- 
forms. If England had joined the other Powers m putting 
pressure upon the Porte the war could have been avoided. 

Turkey was responsible for the war, and she was 
encouraged to remain stiff by the English Government It is 
also doulitful whether the free Balkan States would have 
come into existence but for the war. The national move- 
ment of the Slavs was the root cause of the trouble, and it 
IS believed that the smaller nationalists were encouraged by 
Russia. In the beginning however the movement started 
with demands by the Christian subjects for an improvement 
in the method of Government If Turkey had acceded to 
these demands the war could have been averted at that 
time. 

” THE TREATY OF BERLIN 

Q. 49. The Treaty of Berlin of 1878 was a compromise and 
like all compromises, pregnant with future troubles. Discuss this 
statement, and give the main provisions of the Treaty of Berlin. 

> - (P. U. 192S). 
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Tlie treaty of Herliu uas a jumiiflcation of the Treaty of 
San Slcfano The Powcis wne not wilhiit; to i:no Kir-sia 
the piedoiiimanre that '-ht at qiiinf 1 hy dictating the ternis 
to 'i'nrkcy anti bv creatine a preater Jiuleaiin. I'ht Balkan 
people were not sntis-fk-d, nor were the other Powers But 
Russia could not be deprived of her claims (o indemniU 
and tenitorial compensation foi takimx np the cause of the 
Slav peoples Austria also deniandi d some influence in 
the Ottoman F.mpiic and so she was allowed to occiip}' 
Bosnia and tlcrrenoMna. To inaint.nn tiic ilijrnitv of 
Turkey hei suzcTnintv was conceded in tlu autonomous 
States of Bulttaria and Eastern Rnmelia, and her diiTct rule 
o\er Macedonia was maintained- Serbia w.is allowed to 
expand at the expense of Hiiluana, Montencuro secured 
access to the sea at Antivari All the Stales except 
Roumnnia and Greece were piven soniethint; These arranjic- 
nients were a compromise. The national senlmicnls were 
not fully satisfied as tlie houndancs of the newly created 
States weic not properly adjusle'd. Macedonia, and horde'r 
lands between Bulparia and Greece remained a v< ritable 
ftround for dispute Tbc partition of Biilearia was under- 
taken with a view to depriec Russia of lier predominance, 
but It Ignored the sentiments of tlie Bulgnrs ■ All these 
pi oblcnis gave I ISC to troubles in the end of the ninetecnlli 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries The bound- 
aries had to be readjusted, and Turkey had to be driven out 
of Em ope. • ' 

The main proMSions of the Treaty of Berlin were: — 

(1) The clause regarding Bulgaria in the Treaty of 
San Stefano was rescinded, Rubrnrin w.-x; d'V’ded into thr ee 
jrarts, Bulgaria proper from the Danube to the Balkans iva s 
ma de an autonomous State under the suzerainty of Turkey , 
East^ Rii mcBk.&outb--o^-4he-Bal kans was created a self - 
go verning province under a Chiistian Governor , and 
Macedonia remained uiider-di rect rule of Turkey 

( 2 ) Montenegro gained access to tlie sea at Anti\ ari 
and Serbia obtained Uskub and Monastir. 
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1878 Rus=;0'Turkish \’.ar; 

Treaiv of Ikilni — Ro'.nnari\a, Serbia and Monte- 
negro became independtnt, 

Bosnia and 1 lei /egov ma placed under Austria. 
Rulgana— auionomous 
Eastci n Ruineiia — ^clf-po\ eminp. 
i88i. Greece obtain-) ThessaU and pait of Epirus 
Rouniama becomes a kingdom 
T885 RcioU ofEa-'tein Rumelia — united with BiilRaria 
1897. Grcc‘Co-Turkish war 
1908 Austria annexed Bosnia and Uurzego\ina 
1912 Balkan war — Crete united with Greece. 

FOREIGN POLICY OF BISMARCK 
\ Q 50. Describe the forciRn policy of Bismarck nflcr 1871. 

S' {P. U- J 92 S)- 

In the German Empire Bismarck became the Chancel- 
lor, and controlled the foreign policy till 1890 Affer the 
Franco-Prussian war he Jelt that the anne.xation of Alsace 
and Lorraine from France would not be easily forpKen, 
and that the French people could not cherish any good 
feelings tow aids the Germans His foieign policy was 
guided by the fear of the French He tlrerefore sought the 
friendship of other pow ers There was no chance of friend- 
ship witli England so long as Gladstone was m power. 
Bismarck therefore tned to w'in the good-w-ill of Russia 
and Austria The relations between Russia and Prussia 
were friendly, and Bismarck tried to remove the bittei ness 
betw-een Germany and Austria. He arranged a meeting 
of the three Emperors at Berlin, and formed an informal 
League of the Three Emperors as a triangular rampart 
against revolutionary’ France. Austria accepted German 
friendship w-itli a view to gratify her ambitions m the East 
But her interests m the East clashed w’lth those of Russia 
who wanted to occupy Constantinople Germany also 
had no sympathy witii the Russian ambitions A secret 
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understanding with Austria was entered into, by which 
Germany would agree to the occupation of Hosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria, pro\ ided Austria, remained natural 
in a war between Austria and Russia After the Ru=so- 
'I'urkish ar a formal defenric e alliance was formed betw i en 
Austria and Germany (Oct. 7, 1879). Tlus was the first of a 
seties of this nature in the schemes of Bismaick Bismarck 
would have liked an offensu e and defensive alliance, but 
Austria did not apfice. Tlus alliance was fust concluded 
for five years, and then renewed for evci y three ycar.s till 
1914. Russia was alienated, andj the Three Emperors. 
League became weak. 

Bismarck considered these alliances as insurance policy. 
In T 88 1 was formed a Tuple xMliancc between Austria, 
Russia and Germany. This alliance was renewed in 1884 
and remained in force till iS83 By this alliance Au'^tria- 
Ilungary felt secuie in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Ru-sia 
had no fear from Germany or Austna-Hungary in case of 
a war with a third power, and Germany felt that the con- 
tracting parties would not combine with Fr.wcc. 

In 1882 Bismarck drew Italy into an alliance wath 
Austria and Germany. The Tripic .<\.lliance thus formed 
was also a defensive alliance. It provided that if Italy 
were attacked by France, then Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary would come to her help, and if Germany were attack- 
ed bj France Italy would come to her help But if any 
one of them were attacked by more than one pow er then 
all the three contracting paities would fight together. 
In case of war with a foul th power other than France the 
two other would remain luutra!. This Tuple Allnncc 
did not cancel the old Dual .Alliance between Gcnn.inv and 
.-\ustria-Hiingary. By these alliances Bismarck triui to 
maintain the peace of Europe. Althougii Fnince .'nd 
England did not contract any alliance with German> they 
were on friendly terms, a.s Gennanv supported tin-ir colonial 
ambitions in Africa. Germany thus cnpntd :• unique 
position of hegemony. During the Boulangist inovencnt 
in France Bismarck tried to maintain th.e fnendshqt with 
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Russia by the “Reinsurance Treatv” of 1887. He was 
also an\tous for some kind of understanding with England, 
but could not break her mdifl'crence towards European 
politics He, however, managed to bring about an agree- 
ment between England and Italy, which was joined^ later 
on by Austna for maintaining the existing situation in the 
the Mediterranean and Black Sea (1887!. England also 
promised support to Italy in pursuing her ambitions in 
North Africa. Grant and Tcmperlj ha\c thus estimated 
his policy “A general sun'cy of the Bismarckian policy 
between 1870 and 1890 shows that it was piimanly inspir- 
ed by the idea of keeping France in order, and enabling 
Germany to develop her new provinces and her enor- 
mous resources undisturbed. He encouraged Italy and Eng- 
land to rival Fiance in colonial development, so as to 
divert her attention from .A.lsace-Lorraine He secured 
Germany against France by alliance with Italy and against 
Russia by alliance with Austna” 

BISMARCK & DISRAELI. 

Q St. Compare and contrast the work of Blsmsrck and 
Disraeli, with particular reference to the lasting results of their 
policy. (P. U. J 9 j 0 - 

Bismarck’s first acliieiement was the exclusion of Aus- 
tria from Germany, and the unification of Gei many under 
Prussia After tlie Franco-Prussian ivar he directed his 
attention to the maintenance of peace in Europe, by form- 
ing alliances with different powers In the Berlin Congress 
he acted as the honest broker and did not utilise his posi- 
tion to further the ends of his country. In domestic affairs 
he organised an effective army in Prussia, and after the 
unification of Germany he tried to improve the condition 
of the people by a number of social and economic 
measures He improved tlie industries of Germany by 
the policy of protection, and promoted the welfare of the 
working men by introducing the system of insurance 
against sickness, accident and old age. Bismarck w'as reluc- 
tant to waste energies in the schemes of colonial expansion. 
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the Oppressed nations, and although he supported Austria 
and was not prepared to let Russia have her own way his 
attitude in the deliberations of Berlin was more dignified 
than that of Disreah uho by secret negotiations had already 
M on some advantage for England Bismarck had no such 
laith m the T urk as Disraeli had His foreign policy was based 
upon intimate knowledge of the affairs of Europe, ivhereas 
the English statesman had his own prejudices and predilec- 
tions Both of them had done good work in social reforms, 
in promoting the interests of workingmen As the unifica- 
tion of Germany goes to the credit of Bismarck, Disraeli 
may claim some credit for the Reforms Act, and the 
Imperial Policy As the policy of protection has advanced 
German industries, the purchase of the Suez Canal has 
been a great commercial success to England 

COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT OF GERMANY. 

Q. 52. Explain the colonial and maritime development of 
Germany since 1870 (P. U. 19X6) 

After the Franco-Prussian War Germany quickly deve- 
loped her agriculture and industries The protecti\ e system 
so increased the industrial output that there was a search of 
new rrarkets for German goods. The population also 
beptan to increase, and there was a keen desire to find an 
outlet for the surplus population as for the surplus commo- 
dities The idea of founding colonies did not appeal to 
Bismarck. But there were private ventures for advancing 
German commerce There was a society called the Central 
Union for Commercial Geography and the Advancement 
of Gentian Foreign interests, and another Society with 
the name of African Society The cities of Hamburg, 
Bremen and Fankfort were interested in the schemes of 
expansion A German colonial association was formed at 
Frankfort in 1882, but most profitable parts of the world 
had already been occupied by other Powers, so the 
attention was drawn towards Africa. Several trade centres 
were established on the West Coast In 188+ German 
protectorate was established over Togoland in Upper 
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Guinea, and the Cameroons neai French Conp;o. The 
same year the Gei man South-West Africa was acquired 
bj' an agreement with Poitugal and England. In tlieEast 
Coast the German East Africa was taken on lease from tlie 
Sultan of Zanzibar {1888) and later on his rights were 
purchased evith one million dollars. Witiiin two vears 
Germany became the third European Pow’cr in Africa 
The partition of Africa was arranged in a Conference of 
the Powers at Berlin in 1884-85 under the presidency 
of Bismarck The new tei ritories were dev eloped foi the 
supply’ of raw’ materials for the factories m Germany’, and 
for the employment of German emigrants. But the 
emigrants did not like the climate of Africa and w-ent 
largely to the New World. Simultaneous with the 
establishment of colonies in Africa the Germans acquired 
some possessions on the Pacific They obtained in New 
Guinea the country which is know’n as Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land, and Samoa. After the Sino-Japanese War she 
took the port of Kiauchau opposite Korea (1897). 

Germany built up her colonies without a strong 
navy’. But these colonies required a navy for their defence. 
Bismarck tried to develop Kiel as a naval base, but the 
development of the German Navy started with \\hlliam II. 
In the meantime German trade has expanded and along with 
it German maritime activities In 1871 Geiman shipping 
was only’ 892,000 tons, and her share of the mercantile 
marine of the world was 5-2 per cent. In 1905 her tonnage 
had increased to 2,200,000, and she had 9’9 per cent of the 
world’s mercantile marine, and by’ 1913 Germany' occupied 
the second place in the shipping of the world with 5,000,000 
tons The trade has increased. In 1880 her imports vvere 
worth £ 14,10,00,000 and exports £ 14,48,00,000, and in 1007 
they vvere £ 44,30,00,000 and £ 35,00,00,000 rcspectiv ely. 
The progress of trade and commerce w’as due to the policy 
of Bismarck, and of mercantile marine to that of William II. 
Germany competed with other Powers in International 
trade and colonial expansion. The peace established in 
Germany led to her prosperity and prosperity produced 
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ambition for expansion The increasing population and the 
increased output required fresh fields and new markets. 

EXPANSION OF EUROPE 

Q, 53, " After 1870 European diplomacy wbi mainly con- 

cerned ■with Africa and Asia" Ditcuis and explain thl». 

(P U 1931). 

The Franco-Prussian War marks a stage in the history 
of Europe. Italy obtained her unity, and the German States 
were united m an Empire The rise of these national 
Governments brought about a rc-adjustment in international 
relations Germany now tried to develop her own re- 
sources and to form alliances with other Powers with a 
ticiv to develop the peace of Europe. The Balance of 
Power so long confined to the continent of Europe now 
worked in the undeveloped and decadent countries of 
Africa and Asia The Powers no longer satisfied with city 
or nation states thought of building up world-states They 
gave up the idea of liberalism and started the process of 
carrying their industrial output, surplus population, religion, 
culture and cn ilization abroad, and car\'ing out for them- 
selves colonies, spheres of influence, protectorates and 
mandates in places where the people were not sufficiently 
strong to resist. The newly organised national states of 
Europe Indulged in a spirit of domination over other 
peoples The countries which were zealous of national 
freedom at home ruthlessly destroyed the freedom of 
nations in Africa and Asia. After settling their disputes 
in Europe they began to find fields of exploitation far and 
near. The scramble began in Africa where France and 
Great Britain had already acquired some territories 

The British Prime Minister Disraeli carried out a 
clever piece of transaction by purchasing the shares of the 
Khedive in the Suez Canal. The next move was to extend 
financial control over Egypt. The Khedive Ismail was 
forced to abdicate in 1879 and he was succeeded by his son 
Tewtik who meekly surrendered himself into the hands of 
the foreigners. This gave rise to a national rising in 
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Egypt, the British Government decided upon military 
intervention, but France declined to join The result was 
the establishment of the British Protectorate. They became 
the “ adviser ” to the Khedive and promised to withdraw 
their troops as soon as the state of the country and the 
organisation of the proper means for the maintenance of the 
Khedive’s authority would permit it 

Connected with Egypt is the province of Sudan in 
the Upper Nile Valley. The Mahdists rose in revolt 
against the Egyptians, and the British Officers were placed 
in a difficult situation. The expedition of General Gordon 
ended in a tragic disaster in 1885, which was avenged by 
Kitchener in 1896 — 98, who conquered Sudan for Egypt 
and England. A conflict between the French and the 
British at Fashoda was averted by the resolute attitude of 
the latter, and the French plan of connecting the East with 
the West Africa failed. , 

Russia made great advance in Asia She had extend- 
ed her dominions into Siberia, and then marched south- 
wards The approach of Russia towards Afghanistan upset 
the British on account of their interests in India. This fear 
of tlie Russians occasioned the Afghan War. Russian 
advance towards the East brought her into conflict with 
Japan. Tlie occupation of Port Arthur was the cause of 
the Russo-Japanese War in 1905, and to keep Russia 
under check England entered into an alliance witli Japan. 

The competition in Africa was very acute. France 
and England had already acquired extensive territories in 
the North and tlie South. Germany came into the field 
very late. Within a short time she acquired extensive 
territories in West and East Africa She also obtained 
Kiau-chau in China. The policy of colonial expansion was 
discussed in the Berlin. Congress in 1885. As a result of 
that Conference the continent of Africa was partitioned 
between Great Britain, France, Germany and Belgium. 
The new territories thus acquired were dei'eloped in the 
economic interest of the European countries. The conflict 
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between the Boers and the British in South Africa was 
complicated by the sympathies of the German Kaiser with 
the former Germany also developed a scheme of const- 
ructing a Railroad from Berlin to Baghdad through Cons- 
tantinople. In this proiect she came into conflict with 
Russia and England The growth of the influence _ of 
Germany was one of the causes of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention regarding Persia. Another part of Africa where 
tlie Powers came into conflict was Morocco. Germany 
opposed the growth of the influence of France there. A 
cnsis was imminent m igii when the French troops 
proceeded to Morocco, and to counter-act their influence 
the German gunboat Panther was despatched to Agadir. 
Through the inten'ention of England the Kaiser came to an 
agreement, Gci many abandoned all claims in Morocco except 
the " Open door ” for trade. She received compensation in 
Congo. The Agadir incident was a humiliation for Germany. 
The next trouble arose over Tripoli,' w’hich belonged to 
Turkey, but on account of tlie Balkan War she could not 
resist the advance of Italy. 

Since 1870 therefore the European Powers were great- 
ly conceined with affairs in Africa and Asia. They were 
aiiMous to keep their own possessions intact and not to 
allow others to threaten their vested interests 
FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

Q. 54 Give an account of the development of the French 
Colonial Empire since 1680 Describe its effect on France’# 
relations with other Powers of Europe. (P, U. 1^26). 

By 1880 France had extensive colonies in Nortli and 
West Africa, in Indo-Qiina m Asia, and also in America. 
She started the game of acquiring territorial spoils in 
Africa. The first acquisition in point of time was Tunis. 
Tliis was one of the Barbary States owing allegiance to the 
Sultan of Turkey. The ambitions of France were not oppos- 
ed by the English Government as France did not object to 
the British occupation cf Cyprus. In 1881 the French troops 
were sent to Tunis from Algeria'and forced the Bey to accept 
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the Frcneh Protectorate. Italy had her eyes on Tunis, but 
the French action took her by surprise. Bismarck support- 
ed the French in order that they might for{ et the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine. This annexation aliennteo Italy who 
entered into the Triple Alliance with Austria-Hungary and 
Germany. In Western Afi ica she made c.vtcnsive annex- 
ation in the Senegal, Guinea, Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, 
and the region of the Niger and the North of the Congo. 
She occupied Sahara and tried to connect the West with the 
East, and this brought her into conflict with England at 
Fashoda. But she had to withdraw on account of the finn 
attitude of England (1898). 

In Asia France imposed her protectorate over Annam 
in 1883, and forced China to cede Tonkin in 1885. She 
conquered Madagascar in Indian Ocean in 1895, which w'as 
later tn made alMcnch colony. In 1912 France established 
a Protectorate over Morocco. This involved her in a conflict 
with Germany. The war was a\ cried by the intervention 
of England. France acquned the Protectorate, but bad to 
give compensation in Congo. The relations with Germany 
were already bitter, and they became still worse in the 
Moroccan ali'aii-s. This led her to seek the Alliance of Eng- 
land and Italy. Mr.Delcasse, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
wanted to follow a more independent and self-icspecting 
Foreign policy so that France might not be in fear of 
Germany. Her relations with England and Italy had been 
strained by colonial rivalries, and jealousies. England and 
France quarrelled ovci Egypt, and Italy and Fnince over 
Tunis. A commercial treaty with Italy was arranged and 
she was given a fi ec hand in Tripoli on the assurance that 
Italy would not stand in flic way of France in Morocco 
which she wanted to possess in order that the intere.sts of 
Algeria might not suffer. The relations with England 
were not friendly since flie Fashoda incident. But in 1904 
they came to an agreement known as the Enfcutc cordiak, 
by w hich France recognised England's special interests in 
Egypt, and England recognised the special interests of 
Franco in Morocco. Germany wanted to have a say in 
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these matters. Tiie Algenras Conference met in igo6 to . 
discuss tins question, and there on account of the attitude 
of England the piimacy of the French interests was recog- 
nised. The Agadir incident in 1912 was a challenge to 
France by Germany in interpreting the terms of the 
Algeciras Settlement Again France triumphed. But the 
affairs left its marks upon international relations. 

As a Colonial Empire France occupies a very import- 
ant place The French colonies are happy to be associated 
with the Republic, as the French institutions help to develop 
the spirit of self-government Algeria is treated as an 
integral part of France, and is divided into three Depart- 
mehts. 

RUSSIAN REFORMS. 

Q. 5S Deecrlbc the character of Alexander 11. What 
mcainrcs did he adopt to improve the condition of Rursia ? 

(P. U. 1926). 

Alexander II succeeded his father Nicholas in 1855 
before the Cnmean War had come to an end. He was in 
his thirty-ninth year when he came to the throne. He had 
received a good training so that he could discharge his 
responsibilities with ability. He always tried to understand 
the real problems of his country and was anxious to improve 
the conditions of the people. But he was not an outstand- 
ing personality, his diaracter was rather representative than 
commanding as has been remarked by a critic. 

In the early part of his reign Russia was suffering from 
the effects of the Crimean War and under the sting of the 
great national humiliation there was a wide-spread desire 
for reforms. The Russian life was in a state of stagnation, 
and tliere was no desire on the part of the people to sai e the 
administrative machinery which was responsible for cramp- 
^ ing all their activities. Alexander II in a fit of generosity 
promised to place Russia on the road to progress and to 
remove all the fetters which strangled the national life He 
was not a liberal by nature, but he found that without some 
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reforms it would be difficult to shake off the depressing 
effects of the Crimean war He was timid in his policy and 
when people expressed disappointment at the rate of progress 
and an attempt was made on his life by the discontented he 
retraced his steps. In the second period of his reign from 
1865 to his assassination in 1881 he was guided by his re- 
actionary advisers, and his administration was marked by 
retrograde measures. 

Immediately on the conclusion of the peace at Pans 
Alexander II issued a manifesto expressing his hope that 
“ the internal order of the State may be settled and brought 
to perfection, that justice and mercy may reign in our Law 
Courts , that the desire for education and all manner of use- 
ful activity may spread and grow stronger”. The first 
measures of his liberal administration were the relaxation of 
the restrictions imposed by his father upon the freedom of 
the Press, on the independence of the Universities and 
on foreign travel. But the most important measure associ- 
ated with his name is the abolition of the Serf system. 

The peasants m Russia lived a very miserable life. 
They were treated by the landlords no better than slaves 
They had to work for their masters and to submit to them 
in every respect. The whole country was divided into 
estates except in the extreme North and extreme South. 
The landlord kept a part to be cultivated directly with serf- 
labour, and the other part he made over to the peasantsj'on 
rental. In Great Russia ownership of land was vested in 
the Village Community, the woods, pastures and stream 
were used in common, lands were distributed among the 
peasants for a term, and the houses only were in individual 
possession. The Tsar appointed a Committee to enquire 
into the state of the peasantry, and in 1858 a declaration 
was made that the peasants should be given facilities to 
purchase the, land from their masters. In 1861 a Ukase 
was issued abolishing the serf system. These measures 
marked him out as a " liberator.” The reforms were how- 
ever carried out very slowly by the landlords, and very 
heavy amounts w'ere demanded as compensation. The 
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Ukase akhougli it failed to achieve its object marks the be- 
ginning of a social and economic revolution. The old 
social order could not hold its own against the impact of the 
new movement About twenty million serfs were emanci- 
pated and provided with lands 

The next measure he introduced was the reformation 
of tha system of Local Government, by the Zemstvo Law 
of 1864 The village communities or Mirs were managed 
by assemblies consisting of the heads of families. Above 
the Altrs were the District Zemstvos, 360 in number. 
These District councils were composed of deputies' elected 
by the nobiHtj', the cities and the peasants. The District 
Zemstvos, sent their deputies to Provincial Zemstvos, of 
which there were thirty-four in Russia These local 
assemblies were entrusted with the management of local 
affairs such as roads, bridges, public buildings, churches 
and schools, relief of the poor, prison and public health. 
They were given the right to le\^ local taxes, which how- 
ever were collected by the police. Municipal Government 
in towns was set up in 1870 

The administration of justice was remodelled by the 
law of 1864. The old inquisitorial system was abolished, 
and the courts wer now to be held in public. In criminal 
cases trial by jurj' was introduced Public prosecutors 
were appointed, and a new order of barristers came into 
existence to help the defendants and suitors Locally, 
justice was to be administered by Justices of the Peace 
appointed by the Distnct and Town Councils Judges of 
the higher Courts were made independent of the Govern- 
ment and could not be removed except by a decision of a 
court of law All classes were declared equal before the 
law In the matter of law and justice Russia thus placed 
herself in line with the progressive nations of Western 
Europe 

Tn the matter of freedom of the Press the Tsar revised 
his opinion by i860 and by 1863 he restored a thoroughly 
rigid censorship. This was again slightly relaxed in 1865. 
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His vacillations made the revolutionaries feel that he had 
abandoned the liberal cause, and there was a strong under- 
current of discontent 

His educational reforms consisted of a new Universi- 
ty Code which restored autonomy, to the Universities in 
1863 A new Secondary Education Code was introduced 
next year, classical and technical gymnasia were established 
and by another measure the control of elementary edu- 
cation was entrusted to the Zemstvos and town councils. 

In 1863 the Poles rose in revolt, but were crushed with 
a heavy hand with the support of the Prussians An 
attempt was made on the life of Alexander II in 1866, and 
then he retreated from his policy of liberalism The direct 
result of this reaction was the growth of Anarchist and 
Nihilist movements. Later on the Tsar was engrossed in 
European politics and could not pay attention to local 
affairs. He was killed by a bomb in 1881. 

NIHIUSM. 

Q S6. What is NihUtGm? Trace the rise and course of 
development of Nihilist propaganda in Russia. fP. U. Z^2o), 

Nihilism is an intellectual movement in Russia in 
revolt against despotism and superstitions. lA^hen there 
was a strong wave of despotism under Alexander II the 
Russians began to reflect their own conditions They 
began to study the works of the radical philosophers and 
scientists of the Western Europe, and under the influence 
of the rationalists they began to approach every question 
from a rational standpoint. They scoffed at religion, 
family ties and Government. They were practically on a 
line with the Encyclopaedists of France, and a large 
number of sincere young men and women devoted them- 
selves to spread their high ideals and to work for the 
uplift of the people Their attitude of intellectual challen- 
ge, and revolt against the whole established order and 
their reckless criticism of Government brought down upon 
them the wrath of the authorities. The measures taken 
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spair'^t them Ird -i hiritc* number to lca\c Rvi';«ia and to 
t.'J e rffuRi- either in Sv.'it/erland or Britain. One of 
thc'^e rciijpeOT ena's Michael Btkumn '.\ho preached die 
Go'^pcl of " Anarclu th» dfstriictmn o'" every e.xislintc in- 
stitution . Emperot'; and Kiok--. C-liambere and Parliament, 
Capitalist' and landoN.-ner'-. This doctrine of destruction 
was l.'tcr on supr^saded bv a ni n ideal of society VihicVi 
was to be thoro lEj’nly rinii.delled 

The joint; refomrs took upon themseUes the task of 
educatint: then rcuntrj men in the new ideals of social life. 
The\ went in amons; the pcunle, joined Vrith them in their 
dailj labour nod tritd to put new life m the workince men 
by e'hoitnc them to -^h ike* off their rcqiiicsccnce in the 
prevalent order Between two to three thousand such 
missionaries wtic cnp.iped in carry iuc; on the Nihilist 
Propaunneia between 1872 and 1878 But their efforts did 
not receive sutncient response. The stedid peasant could 
not he casih moved. On the other hand Government took 
vigorous measures to suppress this movement as dangerous 
to society and Government, and tlic active workers were 
arrested and banished to Siberia. A large number of them 
fled to forcisrn lands, and carried on propaganda from 
abroad The repression resorted to by the Government 
produced a wave of terrorism in Russia The ardent 
patriots felt bitterly the miseries under a despotic Govern- 
ment and oriranised revolutionary terrorism in reply to the 
terrorism of the Government Tliey thought that there 
was no salv ation for Russia till the unscrupulous ofTicials 
were got nd of The terrorist movement redoubled tlie 
activity of the authorities specially of the police, and a 
large number of revolutionaries were executed, thousands 
were sent to Siberia The terrorists on their part increased 
their activities, and made several attempts on the life of 
the Tsar Ale.xander II, who ultimately fell a victim to their 
plots in 1881. His successor .Alexander III intensified tire 
repressive policy. Before this Ale.xander II had appointed 
Loris Mehkoff as the virtual dictator. Melikoff advised a 
more conciliatory policy, as he believed some reforms 



would kill Nihilism. Alexander was willing to concede, 
but before any effective steps could be taken the Tsar was 
assassinated. The reign of his successor Alexander 111 
was one of stern repression. He tried to keep down the 
growth of democratic and liberal ideas, and in fact Russia 
was kept " frozen ” 


SPAIN. 


Q. 57. Summarise the history of Spain during the century 
following the national up-rising against Napoleon and indicating 
clearly when and why the country became prominent in interna- 
tional politics. (P. U. /9Z7). 

Q. 58. Trace briefly the history of Spain or of Switzerland 
from 1815 to the end of the century. (P. U. tStj — 1914) 

History of Spain. After the downfall of Napoleon his 
brother was removed from the throne of Spain and the 
Bourbon King Ferdinand VII was restored Although his 
return to power was received with enthusiasm he soon lost 
his popularity by his reactionary measures His character 
was odious and his intellect weak. He was a miserable 
compound of bigotry, sensualism, superstition and cruelty. 
On accession he revoked the constitution of 1812, dissolved 
the Cortes, restored the Inquisition, recalled the Jesuits, 
reinstated the nobles with all their oppressive privileges, 
gagged the Press and persecuted all the supporters of the 
Bonapartist regime. Soon the people felt disgusted, and 
secret societies were formed to overthrow the Government, 
Tha salaries of the soldiers were not regularly paid, and they 
were the first to rise in insurrection. The risings became 
so wide-spread in 1820 that the King promised to restore 
the constitution. He took the oath of allegiance according 
to the new constitution on March 9, 1820 and adopted a 
liberal policy. But the Powers assembled at Verona in 
1822 decided to intervene. The French troops entered 
Spain in April 1823, and restored the absolute authority 
of Ferdinand. An attempt was made to bring the revolted 
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colonies m America back to the Spanish contiol, but it failed 
on account of the attitude of the United Stales of Amciica 
and England. 

Ferdinand Vll died in 1833. There was dispute 
between his daughter Isabela, .'nd brother Don Cailos re- 
garding the succession A end war lasted for seven 
jears Isabela s mother Chnstina acted as her Regent, 
and by force of circumstances granted a liberal constitu- 
tion England suppoitcd the cause of Isabela, as that 
would be conducive to constitutionalism. The war came to 
an end in 1840 But Christina had toleaic the country' 
on Octobei 13, 1840, and Isabela when .she came of age in 
1843 assumed direct rule She remained on the throne 
till 1E68 But her reign was marked by absolutism nearly 
as unqualified as that of her predecessors In i860 another 
attempt was made to reinoc c Isabela from tl e throne by 
the eldest son of Don Carlo.=, but it failed That year 
Spam sent an expedition to Mexico along with France and 
England, and next year she regained possession of San 
Domingo 

Dissatisfaction was expressed towards the arbitrary’ 
Government of the Queen She had abused the constitution, 
suppiessed the liberty of the Press and placed the education 
of the V oung in the hands of tlie Jesuits During her long 
reign Spain experienced a set-back m every sphere of life. 
She prov ed an incompetent ruler and people talked openly 
of'her scandalous character. A revolution took place in 
1868 under the leadership of Marshal Serrano and General 
Pnm In a helpless situation Isabela left Spain, and the 
throne was declared vacant on September 30, 1869- The 
Provisional Government issued a manifesto stating that the 
principles of tiie new Government would be sov ereignty 
of the people, religious and educational liberty and liberty 
of the Press After some controv ersy regarding the fom. 
of Government it was decided by the Cortes elected by 
universal suffrage that their would be a monarchy with a 
liberal democratic constitution having the Cortes of two 
''houses, a Congress elected by’ universal suffrage for three 
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years, and a Senate elected by special electors for rz years. 
In the quest of a King offers were made to several persons 
The offer made to Prince Leopold of Hohen-Zollern- 
Sigmaringen led to the Franco-Prussian War Finally 
the offer was accepted by Amadeo, the son of King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy. The new King howevmr did not receive 
proper support. He was opposed by the Carlists, by the 
supporters of Alfonso, son of Isabela, and by the clergy 
Finding his position untenable he abdicated in February 
1873. On his withdrawal there was a great confusion 
For a time a Republic was established, Ibut it could not 
endure long Then Serrano became the Dictator, m 
December 1874. Alfonso returned to power tvith the 
support of the Genei als Alfonso XII reigned from 1874 
to 1885. He agreed to a new constitution in 1876, with a 
Parliament of two Chambers and a responsible ministry, 
the executive power was vested m the King, and legislative 
in the King and Parliament Alfonso XII died in Novem- 
ber 1885 and his widow Maria Christina acted as Regent 
for a child born a few months later, who ascended the 
throne in 1902 as Alfonso XIII The most important event 
of this period is the revolt of Cuba In 1878 self-govern- 
ment was promised to that colony, but it was not carried 
out. So another revolution took place in 1895. 
The War continued for a long time, and the United 
States was forced to intervene in 1898. Spain was 
disastrously defeated and by the Treaty of Pans she 
renounced Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine islands. 
The vast colonies of Spain disappeared, and she has now 
a few small places in Africa. 

Spain became prominent in international politics first 
when the powers intervened in the interest of Ferdinand VII, 
and then when President Monroe of the United States 
annouced the policy of his Government regarding the 
American colonies The second time that Spam loomed 
large was when the dispute between Don Carlos and 
Isabela was going England and France supported Isabela, 
and the Eastern Powers Carlos The third occasion was 
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vhcnlsabe^a left and Spam was loobiup for a new monarch. 
The offer to Prince Leopold of Hohen-Zollern-SigmarinRen 
led to the Franco-Pnissian War. 

SWITZERLAND. 

HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Unlike Spam the hlstoi % of Switzerland has been of 
domestic interest, <.\cept in the wars of the Sonderbund in 
1847. The constitutional progrtsi, she made during the cen- 
tury is reall> interesting, and it has made great progress in 
population, industry' and in education She is playing an 
important part now as the seat of the League of Nations 
because of her neutral position in international politics The 
Vienna Congress m 1815 guaranteed its perpetual neutra- 
litt A new’ constitution was adopted that year, the chief 
features of w'hich were . — 

(il Each Canton would have an equal vote in the 
Federal Diet 

(2) There was no fixd federal capital, the Diet could 
meet altematclj at Berne, Zurich and Luceirne. 

(3) Cantons could not conclude peace separately with 
foreign count! les. 

(4) There ivould be a Federal Army 

(5) Rights of the monasteries w’ould be recognised. 

This w’as the constitution of a loose confederation of 
23 Cantons. The form of Government in the Cantons w'as 
not similar, in some it was democratic but m most places 
power was in the hands of the prixileged classes. The 
Diet consisted not of the representatives, but of the amba- 
ssadors of the constituent states. Switzerland was thus 
a federation of states, and not a federal state. The Can- 
tons enjoyed all powers tliat were not definitely granted to 
the Diet. These Cantons follow’ed a reactionary policy till 
1830, and on account of risings after the July Revolution 
the Federal Diet decided to revise the constitution. The 
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movement started in the Cantons. In 1840 n the Canton o' 
Aargau an attempt was mad to suppiess eight monasteries 
This was considered as a violation of the part of 1815, ird 
seven Roman Catholic Cantons formed a Unmn, raiirH 
the Sonderbund, for the protection of Catholic inleivsts. 
This brought about a civil war, in which the Sopcitrbvtiid 
was defeated in the course of three weeks A ^lev/ cons- 
titution was adopted in 1848. 

The Government was vested in two houses : (i) a Co.!n- 
cil of States composed of two representatives fniin Lvh 
Canton, and (2) a National Council elected diiect by the 
people. The ttvo bodies in a joint session e’rctcd the 
Federal Tribunal and the Bundesrath or Federal Council 
consisting of seven members of each Berne was selected 
as the Capital. The Confederation thus formed enjoyed 
larger powers : the control of foreign afTairs, tlie army, 
tariffs, the postal system and the coinage. The Cantons 
could legislate concerning civil and criminal matters, leh- 
gion and education The new constitution was a great 
step in advance, and emphasised for the first tune the 
idea of nationality. Since the adoption of this constitution 
Switzerland has pursued a course of peaceful de\ elopment 
and has evolved the practice of leferendum and initiative 

A movement for revision of the constitution stalled 
again in 1868. The changes propossd were m the direc- 
tion of democratic advance. Greater powers were to be 
placed in the hands of the Federal Assembly The French 
and Ultramontane Cantons were opposed to this move- 
ment, as it w'ould mean gradual Geinianisation The 
opposition was overborne and the new constitution tvas 
adopted in 1874, by which the Federal authorities obtained 
greater powers in all matters relating to the law, the Army' 
the church, education, peace, war and foreijm relations. 
The laws of the Cantons were made more unifonn. TJie 
management of the contingent belonging to the Cantons 
was taken away from the Cantons, the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties were placed under the control of the Slate, and primary' 
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education was made compulsory and secular- Many other 
changes have been introduced since then 

THE PAPACY. 

Q 59. Give some account of the part played by the 
Papacy jn‘ European History from 1815 — 70. (P. U, 1931), 

Napoleon had driven the Pope from his states and had 
abolished his temporal power which were restored to him 
by the Vienna Congress. The Government of the 
papal states was in the hands of the priests , the 
provincial rulers, and higher officials were all of 
the clergy. On the restoration all the old e\ils were resto- 
red Brigands were so strong in the Papal States that the 
Pope had to enter into a treaty with them. French laws 
were repealed, and vaccination and gas illumination aboli- 
shed. Inquisition was restored and education w'as thorough- 
ly controlled by the clergy. Reactionary forces were fully 
at work. When the national movement became very 
strong there was a rising m the Papal States m 1831. 
Almost every town joined in the movement, and the insur- 
gents declared the temporal power of the Pope abolished 
With the intervention of Austria the Pope recovered his 
authority, but a promise was extracted from him that he 
W’ould carry out extensive reforms, and appoint laymen 
to responsible positions in the Government. But the pro- 
mise W’as not kept, so another rising took place in 1832 
Austria again sent troops, and this time France irtervened 
in the interest of the European equilibrium The French 
troops occupied the fortress of Ancona and did not w’ant 
to withdraw so long as Austrian troops ivould remain with- 
in the Papal States On the w'ithd''awal of the Austrians in 
1838 the French gave up Ancona, and absolutism was 
completely restored The Pope supported the maintenance 
of the Austnan influence in Italy as Austria stood by him 
in the revolution. As he w’as hostile to liberalism the 
people were anxious to deprive him of his temporal power. 
Although the Pope was a reactionary and a party to the 
maintenance of the Austrian influence as a leader of the 
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Catholic Church he received the allegiance of many nion- 
archs. There ere some thinkers in Italy, who believed 
that the unity of Italy could be attained under the leader- 
ship of the Pope. Gioberti in his “the Moral and Ci\ il 
primacy of the Italians” stated that Italy could be united in 
a federation under the leadership of the Pope, as only by 
this process the foreign aggi ession could be averted But 
to many tliis idea was preposterous. The ideas of Giober- 
ti however had some effect in the Papal States A liberal 
Pope was elected in 1846. Pope Pius IX gave an impetus 
to the national movement by gi anting amnesty to the po- 
litical offenders and suspects. He appointed an advisory 
body consisting of laymen. He relaxed the censorship of the 
press, and instituted a national guard. He expressed his 
sympathy with the national movement, and people thought 
that he would be able to bring unity to Italy. His example 
was followed by other princes. The Italian nationalists 
although congratulated Pius IX on his liberal measures held 
the view that the Pope should be stripped of temporal 
power. Pius IX would not go so far, and in the revolu- 
tion of 1848 he could not join the war against Austria. His 
minister Rossi was assassinated in November, 1848 and 
the Pope in fear fled to Gaeta in the kingdom of Naples. 
Hencefbrth he ceased to have any part in the national move- 
ment Not only did he abandon the liberal cause but he 
became a thorough reactionarj'. On his flight from Rome 
the revolutionaries occupied die Eternal City and estab- 
lished a Republic with Mazzini at the head. But the French 
troops drove out the revolutionaries, and restored the 
autliority of the Pope (June 30, 1849). The Pope did not 
join the “Italian war of Independence” but at the conclusion 
of the war nationalists desired that the Pope should be 
urged to introduce reforms into his state. Pius IX remain- 
ed unmoved. He had no vestige in him of his old liberalism. 
But his subjects rvere greatly stirred by the movement in the 
North. Signs of unrest appeared in the Marches and in 
Umbria. The Pope kept his States under control with the 
help of an Army consisting of soldiers from France, Ireland 
and Belgium Victor Emmannuel in protest against this 
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oppression sent the Italian Armj and defeated the Papal 
troops at Castelfidardo, plebiscites v. ere taken m the pro- 
Mnces, and the conquered provinces weie annexed to the 
Kingdom of \’ictor Emmannuel, m i86i and he now 
assumed the title of the King of Italy The Pope still had 
his supporters in France, and Rome was protected by 
French troops Another attempt was made by Garibladi in 
1867 to capture the city, but he was defeated at Montana. 
On the withdrawal of the French troops in 1870 tiie Italian 
army occupied Rome Since then the Pope has retired into 
the palace of the Vatican The Ecumenical Council called 
that year declared the authority of the Pope as infallible. 
This decree had some effect in the Catholic countries, and 
led to repercussion in Germany and France. France till 
then had followed Napoleon’s concordat. The Pope’s 
authority was recognised in full in Spain and Austria The 
German Kultur Kamf movement ended in a compromise. 

RISE OF JAPAN. 

Q. 60 . Trace clearly the growth of Japan In tntemational 
importance during the past sixty years How far has that 
groivth affected the truth of the statement that “the Pacific it 
a European lake.” (P. U. 79/7). 

The rise of Japan as a great Power is recent history. 
Down to 1868 she was a mediaeval state, in every aspect, 
social, economic and political The real ruler Mikado was 
a nominal figure, and the actual wmrk of Government was 
carried on by the FUiogutt who was at the head of a hierarchy 
of the Daimios and Samurai In i868 the Mikado forced 
the Shogun to resign, and abolished the old feudal system 
of land-tenure and local government Since then he had 
developed Japan as a Modem State, wdth a new constitution 
set up on the Western lines A Japanese Parliament, with 
two Chambers met for the first time in 1890 Education 
was developed with great rapidity, Universities established 
at Tokio and Kioto, compulsory military servnee introduced. 
Students were sent abroad to study Science and Industrial 
methods. The military system was reorganised on German 
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models, a fleet was constructed under the super\ ision of 
English officers Railways were constructed, and side by 
side with political and social changes her economic system 
was reorganised. Within a short time Japan became a 
powerful state m the East Japan was no longer in a state 
of isolation. She came in contact with progressn e West- 
ern nations and placed herself in line with them. 

Japan’s position as an important state was ensured by 
her success against China in the War of 1894-95, both on 
land and sea. China was forced to accept the terms 
dictated by Japan m the Treaty of Shimonoseki The 
independence of Korea was recognised and the Peninsula 
of Liao-Tung with Port Arthur and the island of Formosa 
were ceded to Japan. China had to pay an indemnity of 
^ 50,000,000 to Japan, and till this money was paid 
Wei-Hai-Wei would remain under the occupation of Japan. 
Further the Japanese were allowed to navigate in Chinese 
watei s. At one bound Japan advanced to the fii st place in 
the Far East. The European Powers got nervous at the 
rise of this new Empire, and could not bear her presence 
in the mainland of Asia. Russia had been eagerly trying 
to get a warm water port and would have liked to occupy 
the places ceded to Japan. She was helped by France 
and Germany and the three powers put pressure upon 
Japan to give up Port Arthur and the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula. Japan could not forget the insolence of these 
European Powers and waited for an opportunity to teach 
them a lesson. 

The Sino-Japanes War making a turning point in the 
history of European politics, as it transferred the attention 
of the Powers from Europe to the broad world Russia 
took advantage of her new position as the protectress of the 
integrity of China. She obtained permission to build railroad^ 
in Manchuria, and gradually brought a large number ol 
Soldiers there. Gei many got the Russian support in ob- 
taining a port in China. As a compensation for the murder 
of two German missionaries in the prownce of Shantung 
Geriifany obtained Kiachow on ninety-nine years lease. 
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bhortls .iftcrward'i lonk F’ott Arthur on lease for 

25 yeais (March 15. i8osl and fmtified it, hut Kni;land ob- 
tained \V( i-llai-Wti 1 ranie not hir influence recofcnhed 
over the Fort of Kwannehaw Wan In thi^- u'aj almost all 
the nnpoitani Fowtis in Kuiope i \cept Itah obtained faci- 
lities for tiade in China Tliej tiiid to partition China in 
their it-.pecti\c split res 01 inihienei and to \tcsUnuse the 
Chinese This produced a stionit .inti-foi einn nunenient in 
China In the Bo\t 1 tisiu" of iQootlse Cierman Ambassador 
t\as assassinated in Ft kin, and Sunitama of the .Japanese 
Lenation was beaten tti death, and the forenrn ministers were 
asked to lea\c within 24 houis '1 his hioiinht on the scene 
an international relief force undei German Cjcneml Count 
W.alderser, consistmt; ol Jap.mtse, Russian, British, Ameri- 
can, Fiemh and Get man tioops Cln their arrival at Pekin 
the Chinese Gov eminent vv ,is forced to cnlci into a ti caty bv 
which China had to pa\ a hcavv indemnity, and to dismantle 
the forts Suitable apolocu s had to be made to Germany 
and .Japan foi the deatlis of their ministers. The compet- 
ition of the- European Bowers in China led England to seek 
alliance with .lapan. The .\nf:lo-lapancse Alliance was 
smned on .lanuar.v 30,1002 By this iieaty .l.apan could 
count upon the help of Enelaiui aRmnst the other European 
Powers who were menacniR hci mlciesis 'Hus alliance 
placed lapan on terms of equality with the Rreatest of the 
woild empiics 

The ncxtstace m the historr of .japan is the Russo- 
.lapanese War. She considered Korea as within her sphere 
of influence and pi otested apainst the buildinp of forts by 
Russia m the Yalu Valley l^ussia promised to withdiaw, 
but wasted time m InuRntRotiations which ultimately broke 
off on February 5, 1904 In the war which lasted till May 
1905 Russia was defeated, Fort Arthui surrendered and the 
Russian fleet ruined At the instance e>f the United States 
of America the peace teims were settled at Portsmouth 
(New Hampshiiei, on Aupust 23, 1905 Th6 paiamountcy 
of .lapan was tccoRiuscd 111 Korea .Japan and Russia both 
apiced to leave Manchuiia to China, and Russia transfeired 
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lier rights o\ ei tlie Liao-Tunp Peninsula, and Port Artltur to 
Japan, and ceded to iier the Southern half of the island of 
Sakhalien whicli she had seized in 1875. By this success 
Japan obtained a position of unquestioned prominence in 
Asia. Tlie increase of hei prestifje led England to renew 
the alliance with hci forhve years more (August 12, 1915) 

Japan now became a strong naval power, and 
stood no longer in fear of the other Euiopean Powers 
Russia was humiliated, and France and Germany did not 
possess sti ong navy on the Pacific to stand against the 
combined forces of Japan and England. The statement 
that “the Pacific is a Euiopean lake” docs no longer hold 
good. This was fully demonstrative duiing the Great War 
of 1914 — 18 Japanese forces drove the Germans from their 
colonies and m the peace treaty the leases and lights held 
by Germany in C'lma were transferied to her, England 
now controls the Soatii, thiough Australia and New Zealand, 
and Japan the North 

RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 

Q. 61. Oiicuss the causes and results of the Russo- 
Japanese War, (P. U. 

Q. 62. Give the main causes and results of the Russo- 
Japanese War. (P. f' 

Q. 63. Narrate the causes and the chief events of the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. What were the political 
effects of this War (/’. L. ) 

THE CAUSES OF THE WAR 

The ho-tility betucen Ru=;';ia and Japan “Started in 
1875. when Russia raptured the Rland of Sakhalien from 
Japan, Tlie second incident which estranged the feelings 
of tile two Rowel'S was the intervention of Russia along 
with Gei many and PVatice in the afiairs of Korea which 
Japan had obtained after defeating China in 1805 The 
third event in the seiies was the occupation of Port .<\rtliur 
by Russia and conveiting the port into a n.tval station in 
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1898 Russia fuithcr sti engthcncd her position bv estend- 
iiiK the Trans-Sibenan Railway into Manchuria Fourthly 
l^ussia obtained the riRht from China to extend her protec- 
torate o\er Manchuna (1900I Japan was sieatlv alaiined 
at the extension of Russian autlionty over Manchuna and 
Korea She was interested in Korea which she considered 
1 > ing within her sphere of influence She thei efore pro- 
tested against the building of forts by Russia in the Yalu 
Valles . 

Russia guaranteed the integrity of Korea and promised 
to withdraw from Manchuria on the restoration of older 
in that province But when instead of returning she was 
strengthening her military position Japan demanded that 
.1 date should be fixed for the evacuation Negotiations 
were started in August 1902, and finallv broken off in 
Februarv, 1904 


CHIEF EVENTS OF THE WAR 

1 Admiral Togo, in command of the Japanese Fleet, 
torpedoed the Russian fleet off Port Arthur (February 8-9) 
and pioceeded to invade Korea Foul Russian ships were 
sunk and the rest bottled up m the harbour of Pott Arthur. 

2 Vladivostok Fleet was defeated in May. 

3 General Kuroki cleaicd Korea of Russian Troops 

4 General Oku in command of the Second Japanese 
Army landed on the Liao-Tung Peninsula, cut off communi- 
cations of the Russians with Port Athur, and drove the 
Russians back towards Mukden 

5 Port Arthui sui rendered to General Nogi after ten 
months’ siege on January ii, 1905 The casualties in Port 
Arthur were xerv heavw The siege cost them no less 
tlian 60,000 in killed and wounded. 

6 Reinforced by the troops from Port Arthur 
General Oku advanced upon Mukden and defeated the 
Russians at the battle of Mukden (March 6—10) both sides 
suffered severe loss. In three days’ battle 120,000 men 
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were killed and wounded, and 40,000 Russians were taken 
as pnsoneis 

7 The Russian Baltic Fleet sailed fioni the Baltic m 
Octobei, 1904. fired upon British fishing \essels ofi' 
Dogger Bank (October 21), which cieated great e.xcitement 
in England The matter was referred to an international 
commission. Russia apologized to Great Britain and paid 
compensation to the fishermen On reaching the Japanese 
waters the fleet met Admiral Togo who within a few hours 
sank twentv-two .ships and captuied srx in the Straits of 
Tsushima (Maj 27, 1905) This was the last engagement of 
the War. 

8 At the instance of President Roosevelt of the 
United States of America the lepresentatives of the belli- 
gerents met at Portsmouth (New Hampshiie) on August 9, 
1905. The Tieaty was signed on September 5. 

RESULTS OF THE WAR 

I, Russia I estoi ed to Japan the island of Sakhalien 
^\hlch she had captured in 1875. 

2 The lease of the Liao-Tung Peninsula and of 
Port Arthur was sui rendered to Japan. 

3 Both Japan and Russia agreed to evacuate 
Manchuria and leave it to China. 

4. Korea was declared independent, but it uas lecog- 
nisedthat it fell within the Japanese spheie of influence. 

POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR 

1. The victory of Japan put a definite check upon 
the advance of Russia and placed Japan m a position of 
unquestioned pre-eminence 

2 The success of an Eastern Power created a new 
consciousness in Asia China tiied to follow in the fcot-steps 
of Japan m Europeanising her institutions The defeat 
of Russia was taken in India as a blow to the pi estige of 
the European Powers 
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3. ilnsldml 7enc\std her alliance with japan for five 
years more (Auuust. 12, 1905I. 

4 The defeat ot Russia lowered her in the estimation 
oi the Powers so much that the Tuple Alliance of Germany, 
Austria and Italy changed their poliev of defendmtr them- 
seKes auamst France and Russia inton forward policy of 
e-xpansion 

5 The efieci upon Russia was veiy pi cat. At the 
beumnim: of the war she was in a state of internal disor- 
der 'Fhe defeat obliged the Tsar to concede to the de- 
mands ol the people, and hence a form of represen- 
talue Duma was orseamsed. The Russian Revolution 
thus leceived a sireeit impetus through the disasters of 
Rus'^ia 

GLADSTONE’S IRISH POUCY 

Q 64 “The policy that he adopted >» «till a matter of 
fierce debate.” Whj- is this true of Gladstone’s policy in 
Ireland 7 (P.U.193U) 

When Gladstone became Prime Minister in j868 he 
dehned his Irish policy as one of conciliation. He was 
resolved to pacifx the Insh by remoiimt some of their 
pronounced grievances There were thiee important 
problems, three branches of the Upas tree as lie called - 
them: The Irish Chinch, the Irish land laws, and Irish 
education The lush Church was an Anglican Church, 
endow ed and established in Ireland since the Reformation. 
But its membeis numbered less than one-eighth of the 
population, the vast majoiity being Catholic. The Catho- 
lics had to pav tithes for the maintenance of the Angli- 
cans while their own priests vvere e.xceedingly poor. 
This w as a humiliating situation for the Irish. In 1869 
Gladstone got a measure through hy which the tithes 
were abolished, and the Insh Chuich was dis-estabhshsd 
and partij disendowed 'Fhe connection of the Irish 
people with the Qiurch of England ceased from January 
7, 1871 This measuie was vehemently opposed in. 
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England at the time But Gladstone succeeded m lopp- 
ing off one blanch of the Upas tiee 

The second branch was the land sjstem. By the 
Land Act of 1870 the tenant was assured of his right to 
hold the land as long as he paid the rent, and in case he 
relinquished his holding he would be compensated for 
the improvements effected. The law' however did not 
bring peace to Ireland. Landlords managed to evade 
It, and (there were more numerous evictions than ever. 
But one principle w'as accepted that the landlord’s owner- 
ship of the soil was not absolute and unrestricted. The 
Act of 1870 was the first step in the matter of the im- 
pt ovement of the peasant rights 

The third branch referred to the system of education 
In 1873 Gladstone’s Irish University Bill proposed a new 
University for the whole of Ireland But it was stronglj 
opposed, and on its defeat Gladstone resigned 

In his second ministry Gladstone made another attempt 
to tackle the agrarian problem of Ireland. The Irish 
Land Act of 188 r was passed with a view' to assure the 
peasant a fair rent, a fixed rent and freedom of sale in 
addition compensation for improvement already secured. 
A Land Court was established to fix a judicial rent, 
which once fixed could not be changed within fifteen years 
Moreover the tenant could obtain loan from Government 
to buy out the landlords, and tlius became a complete 
owner himself. But even this measure did not pacifj 
Ireland. A new movement has been started to obtain 
Home Rule for Ireland 

The Home Government Association of Ireland came 
into e.xistence during first ministrj' of Gladstone This 
W’as reconstituted as the Home Rule League three years 
later. The Irish demanded a separate Parliament for 
Irish affairs. The Home Rule party came in larger 
number to Parliament The Home Rulers accepted 
the Land Act as a new instalment, and pressed for their 
further demands with great bitterness They adopted a 
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policy of intimidation and \iolencc Notable Goiemment 
officials in Ireland wtic assassinated The Phoenix Park 
murder in 1882 created a sireat indicnation. In reply 
Gladstone then adopted strong measures to maintain 
peace His new policy was one of conciliatory ieftisla- 
tion to be accompanied bv stem repression to keep down 
violence The Irish Party remained strontj in their 
demands 

Gladstone m his third ministry realised the sincerity 
of the Irish demands and introduced the Irish Go\ ernnient 
Bill on April 8, 1886, to be followed by a Land Bilk 
The Irish were to ha\ e a leeislature of their otvn 
for their own affairs, and they would be exclud- 
ed from the British Parliament. The land bill proposed 
to transfei land to the peasants by jiurchase These two 
bills Created a fierce stniccRle. The exclusion of the 
Ii ish from the British Parliament was considered by many 
ns snappiiiR the bond of Union. 'I he liberal party was 
disrupted over this policy The Bill was throwm out 
on the second readintr liy 343 \otes auainst 313 On 
an appeal to the country Gladstone received a great 
rebu(T, and after the election he resigned 

In 1892 Gladstone came back to power for the 
fourth time. He introduced a new- Home Rule Bill early 
in 1863. It provided that Ireland should send eighty’ 
members to Westminster, but not to vote on questions 
expressly confined to England and Scotland But this 
provision met w’lth stern opposition and then Gladstone 
agreed that the lush members w’ould ha\e unconditional 
right to I’ote on all matters The Bill as amended was 
carried by a small maionty of 34 m the Commons but 
was defeated in the Lords by a heavy majority . Glad- 
stone devoted his attention henceforth to reduce the 
authority of the Lords. 

Gladstone’s Irish policy did not receive unuersal 
support any time It was opposed by the Consen-atives 
and the English paity in Ireland, .ksquith's Irish measures 
W’cre also stoutly opposed, but he earned them -with 
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the help of tlie Parliament Act which he brought into 
existence This measure had to be still further modified. 
The Sinn Fern movement gave a new turn, and Ireland 
has been split up into two, the North Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State. This has no doubt brought peace, 
but this division has not satisfied the Irish sentiment 
fully, because Ireland has been made a geographical 
expression instead of a national state Gladstone’s 
policy has still a number of adherents, but the opposition 
is very great. 

, MAIN FEATURES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

'A' /; 

1 ' r - J Q 65 The nineteenth century was a century of revolution- 
revolution in Government, revolution in the material conditions and 
circumstances of life, revolution in knowledge and m mental out- 
look.” Discuss this statement, giving briefly the special features 
of the nineteenth century. {P. U, J928). 

The statement that the nineteenth century was a century 
of revolution is perfectly correct. In this century the out- 
look of man m every sphere of life has greatly changed. 
It started with a great movement for the destruction of the 
authority of the privileged classes, of the old feudal chiefs 
and the nobility and the extension of the rights of the people. 
Napoleon gave uniform and settled laws to the people, and 
helped to develop a sense of love for good government, people 
began to respect the rights of individuals and also to chei ish 
the desire of organising nation-states. The autocratic 
rulers combined to bring about the downfall of Napoleon 
and to suppress the ideals of the French revolution For 
a period the reactionary forces succeeded in ci ushing the 
liberal movement. But the history of the nineteenth cent- 
ury is a history of the efforts made by tlie nations to over- 
throw oppressive autocratic Governments and to set up de- 
mocratic national constitutional Governments in their place. 
France was kept under monarchy till 1848, and then a re- 
public was established Napoleon III upset the republic and 
once again established a monarchy But on his fall in 
1870 the Republic asserted itself. The Greeks became inde- 
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pendent in 1820, the hnllans cimed nn titeir w.ir of liber- 
ation, and they succeeded in drn ini; the Austrians from 
Italy b.\ j 86S, and obtainmi; complete tinil> m 1870 The 
Gtrmnns have also shaken olT then old system of Go\crn- 
ment Ihiissia was the fust to jrrant a constitiiuon, and 
then to lead the Gcnnnns to unity. On the attamment of 
the iinuj the\ surceedtd in tstablishiii}' a recularly con- 
stituted Confedet ation with a s\ -tetnatic form of Govei ument. 
The other States in leurope ha\ e also pot tiieir constitutions 
re\ ised on demotnUte lines .'\lmot e-\ er\ state in I'liropc 
except Prussia had csiahbshed the Pai hamentary system 
of Goscrnment hy the end of ihecemtury. 

The next feature of the ecnturv was the prouth of 
the new spirit of nationalism The Halkan States within the 
Ottoman Itmpiie shook off the Tiiikish nile, and became free. 
Thus wc have independent states of Grot ce, Serbia, Routna- 
nia, Monlcnesiio and Hulfta'ia cominji into exiattncc. The 
Hunfianans and the Crechs also tried to shake off the 
Austrian rule, but thej did not succeed till aftei the Great 
War Tins w ns also the case with the Poles w ho were 
dnided between the Russians, Pi itssians and Aiistn.ans Tlic 
sentiment of nationalism of the- Italians and Germans was 
satisfied within the century. 

The democratic ideas have captured the imafrinalion of 
the people There was not only a sironp dcsiie foi 
representatiic Goiennnent, but for the extension of the 
ft-anchise to e\ cr> man who has attained maiontv Enjt- 
land enacted three important Refonn measures, in 1832, 
1867,1884 The unn ersal siiffrace has been incorporated 
in the constitutions of almost c\ cry important state. The 
socialist movement started by Louis Blanc and Kail Mar.v 
has trained for the woikin" men the-ii risrhtful place in socie- 
ty. Govcinmenls in the becinninsr tiied to reduce the inten- 
.sity of socialism hy welfare moicment. Factory Acts in 
Ensland, or the Insurance measures in Geimany were adopt- 
ed w ith a \ lew to kill socialism. But the control of the commu- 
nity in the affaiis of the state has become inevitable. It ts a 
common Ihintr now to has e Labour Governments or socialist 
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Governments Tlte masses and workmc; men have ob- 
tained the predominant voice. If there are any monarchs 
they have receded into the position of constitutional rulers 

So far as the material conditions and circumstances of 
life are concerned a number of disco\ cries have cniiched 
the life of man. The invention of steam enpfine, the con- 
struction of steamships and railways, .ind latterly of elect- 
ricity and motor power have facilitated easy ti ansportation. 
Trade and commerce have so developed that no coun- 
try can now think of sroninp in isolation Tlic industiies 
have developed witli the help of power, and greater atten- 
tion is given to mechanical dev ices Economic problems are 
studied with greater care and in the Univeisities the depart- 
ments of modern studies and applied sciences have made 
great pi ogress. The comforts of man have increased 
with the .supply of finished articles produced by machinery. 
Along with the dev clopment of physical sciences, medical 
knowledge lias made great progress and people receive 
quick remedies for their ailments Physicians and surgeons 
can now deal very difficult cases, and use delicate instru- 
ments. 

The rapid locomotion, the growth of knowledge regard- 
ing the different parts of the world, and telegraph, telephone 
and other systems of comunications have changed the men- 
tal outlook. People can now form comprehensive ideas of 
men and events in different parts of the world There is 
a growing sense of cooperation among them There was 
a time when each nation thought of its e.xclusive privileges, 
exclusive rights, and peculiar chai acterisiics This helped 
the growth of what is called " Chauv inisni.” But the scienti- 
fic progiess has removed the illusion. 

Towards the last quarter of the century n.ition-states 
became big world-wide empires, and with the extension of 
their territoi ies, and increase in the points of contact with 
other nations universal ideas have graduallv dawned The 
movement for comparativ-c study of scriptures, literatures 
and customs started with the school of positive thinkers, 
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and It is niakiiiK progress Side In side with this 

movement h.m developed tin freedom of conscience move- 
ment Political disabilities on account of holding i elipious 
faiths ha\ e been removed, and pee'pte enjov then rights 
irrcspecUve of their Cl eed '1 he aiithontv of the Pope has 
also shrunk. lie no longer hoMs temporal pemer, and 
education is not dominated by thepnests. Individti.''! rights, 
and individual op'iiions have giadiiailj been extended and 
respected Plus is indeed a gre at rev olution. 

EFFECTS or THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Q. 66. How far hai modeirn economic nnd Induitlral evolu- 
tion rcvolutlonijcd the political proWcm of the old Europe of the 
ancient regime ? (/■*. L - t<)2o) 

Jn the old Em ope the economic .svstem was based 
upon agncultiiie and cottage industries 'I lie industrial life 
was guided by the guild system. 'Pile landlord and feudal 
chief c.xci cised great influence in societv , and the king carried 
on Government with the help of the pnv ileged das,ses. 
The common people had no share m the administration 
They had to bear all the bill den but enjojed no privilege. 
Pile mdusii lal revolution produced bv the inv ention of steam 
engine developed tlie factory system The modern factories 
are big oiganisations employing a large number of 
labourers, and immense capital 'Pile labourers gatbcied 
round the factory and introduced new problems in society. 
The capitalists as a class stand aloof from the labourers. 
'Pile combination of the labourers has giv cn rise to the new 
philosophy of Socialism. The distribution of population 
lias been ic-arranged, the industrial and conimcrci.al centres 
draw ing a larger population. 'Phe centre of political acti- 
vities has conscquenlh shifted to the thickly populated aieas 
In old order of things labour was’ dependent upon land, and 
the land-lord and capitalists maintained the domestic 
system. Labour under the patronage and protection of 
capital did not seek freedom But in the new system 
labour enjoys an important point in the organisation The 
capitalist and the organiser in the beginnimr would e.xploit 
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labour, but better education, and more efllcienl combina- 
tion anionji the workmjr men have made laboui an 
important factor The ideas of deinociacj developed m 
the industrial cities, and from the position of dependence the 
working men ha\ e risen to become the masters It is b> 
the vote of the woikmp men Uiat the most impoit.int poli- 
tical issues arc decided. The July Resolution of 1830 was 
to a pxeat e.\tent innuenced by the w 01 kinp; men of Pans 
The February Revolution of i8^8 was caused by the 
doctrines of socialism preached by Louis Hlanc and others 
The Nabonal woi kshops, and the doctrine of “rifilit to 
labour” were the diiect results of the industiiahscd life. 
With the growth of industrialism the feudal system receded. 
Cavour started economic and industi ial reconstniction as a 
necessary preparation for political progicss The economic 
and commercial unity in Germany proMded political unity, 
and the industrial progress has thus broucht about the 
dawn of new democracy. Ru-ssian Govcinment remained 
autocratic till the people learnt the nd\ antnEjes of mdusti ial 
organisation. The industrial dexelopment staitcd by the 
end of the nineteenth cenlui v has produced a new upheaval, 
and the despotic rulers had to submit to tlie forces of 
modem society. 

Political .system is determined by the economic con- 
dition of the people. When the common pcople'cannot 
combine they submit to the authonty of despots, but when 
combination is effective Government is carried on according 
to the wishes of the jieoplc. Thci e has therefore been a 
maich from autociacy’ to democracy according to the 
process of industrial evolution 

In England the industrial revolution necessitated the 1 e- 
fonns in 1832, 1867, 1884, and 1918. With the grow'th of the 
influence of labour the represcntati% e system has made im- 
mense progicss The same piocess is witnessed in other 
countries. The industrial progress has made thewoild trade 
a necessary link in the process of development The out- 
put of industries have to be sold abroad, the increased in- 
come produced inci eased population, and the surplus 
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population went to the thinly settlecl lands outside Europe. 

'I he competition ol the countries in the field of commerce 
has drawn them topethcr to consider their political problems 
m a spirit of cooperation. The rum of one country leads 
to dcpiession in trade, and prosperity increases the wealth 
ol anothei . The mdustnallv advanced counti ies arc bound 
together in a bond of fellowship to promote each other’s 
interests Inventions of science, r.apid locomotion through 
steam .ind electi icity, have increased the links of coopera- 
tion These new points of contact haie necessitated, the 
consideration of the political problems from the standpoint 
of wider interests The powers dictated to German.v that 
she must base responsible Go\ eminent These powers 
again ha\ e agi eed to help Germany in her economic diffi- 
culties The old idea of growing m isolation is now super- 
seded, and people seek for help horn others m their political 
and economte difficulties 

NEW POLmCAL THEORIES 

Q 67 Give some account of the new polittcal theories which 
hccame prominent m Europe during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. (P. U. lOJo) 

The theories of socialism, nationalism, and constitution- 
alism were verj- prominent during the middle of the nine- 
teenth Century, and their force was m operation even to- 
wards the end. The socialism demands the control of the 
means of production by the community in the interest of the 
w’orkers It denies the private ownership of capital and 
desires the community to becomeHlie owner of all property. 
It IS a protest against the capitalist system which employed 
labour as a mere tool of production, and paid wages to the 
working men according to the principle of the equation of 
supply and demand Labour is not a commodity to be bar- 
tei ed, according to the socialists It is the most important 
factoi in production, and it must have the determining 
voice in the distribution of profits The socialism w’as a 
phase of the mo\ ement for freedom W’hich demanded sove- 
reignty of the people as the panacea of all evils It was 
de\ eloped in different foi ms indifferent countries, and by 
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different schools of thinkers The most prominent writer on 
socialism wag^Karl Marx who m his Capital gave an exposi- 
tion of his philosophy. His book published in 1867 is 
considered as the Gospel of socialism The cardinal princi- 
ples of his philosophy are that society is divided into anta- 
gonistic groups,' bourgeoisie or ci'pitalists and proletariat 
or working men, and that in the struggle the working class 
will win by uniting against the capitalist class by transferring 
ownership of property to the nation or state which should 
control the means of production for the benefit of the whole 
people. In pursuance of these principles an appeal was made 
to the working men to unite, and the First International 
(The International Association of working men) was formed 
in London in 1864., for the purpose of coordinating and 
systematising the work of various socialistic societies The 
International succeeded in educating the opinion of working 
men about their vital problems. 

This doctrine of Internationalism failed on account of 
the opposition of two school of thinkers, the Anarchists led 
by Bakunin, and Nationalists who were holding the fidd. 
Bakunin did not believe in King, Government or Religion 
He urged violence as the means of remedying all social 
evils. His doctrine was not employed by many, and the 
party was driven out of the International The Socialist 
party had a wing of nationalists led by Ferdinand Lassale. 
He was the founder of the National Socialism in Germany. 
His fundamental idea was that only through the acquisi- 
tion of political power could the social revolution be 
effected. He aimed at universal suffrage as the means by 
which Government would be forced to invest money in 
National Workshops. Another party called the Social 
Democrat was formed under the leadership of Liebknecht 
The two parties were fused in a Labour Congress at Gotha 
in 1875. This Congress had great international influence. 
Bismarck was compelled by the growth of the influence 
of the Socialists to devote his attention to the interests of 
the working men. 
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III Russia the opprtssion of the despotic Fsai produc- 
ed a new thought ainons the educated people The 
intellectuals were in revolt af^ainst despotism and supei- 
stitions They were exticme individualists who tested 
every human institution and customs by reason. As the 
Russian institutions failed the test of reason they condemn- 
ed them all and thcrcfoie were called Nihilists In the 
name of indi i idual hbcrtv Nihilism denied any oblination 
to society, family life or re-liRioii Their propaganda was 
destructive and the Russian Government took strong 
measures to suppress them 

The theorv of Nationalism which had its rise earlj' in 
the century remained v erv' strong throughout the century. 
It bi. ought about the national revival m Italv, Germany, 
and Ralkan States The Poles tried verv hard to revive 
their national st ite 'I he spirit of nationaliem by which 
a people with a common tradition and homogeneous 
cultuie and with links of unity through language and racial 
characteristics is sustained is a dynamic influence. The 
1 evolutions in the nineteenth century were caused mainly 
by this doctrine. 

'I'he idea of national unity was confionted by the 
forces of particularism in the individual states of Germany. 
These States were brought to accept a single organisa- 
tion by the device of federation The individual states 
did not lose their identity, or separate existence, and they 
letained full power to determine the general policy of the 
federal state. The German Empire stood the lest of 
federation and afforded an example of a state which 
maintained unity without sacrificing div ersitv. The Federal 
idea vv'as also embodied in the Swiss constitution The 
Cantons have given up their separatist tendencies, and have 
gradually strengthened the federation by conceding their 
old privileges. 

In the British Empire Disraeli developed the doctrine 
of Imperialism When he purchased the shares in the 
Sue? Canal from the Khedive he acquiied territories for his 
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own country. Other Euiopean countries adopted the 
same principle. Every nation wanted e\pansion m the less 
developed parts of the woild. This lust for teriitory had 
been called Imperiahstn. The Liberals were opposed to 
this view and they pienei ally stood hy the principle of tlic 
freedom of nations. Gladstone far example stood by the 
rights of the smallei nationalities ! le also did not support 
the policy 0 } coercing the Boeis In the second half of 
the nineteenth centurv' vve find m the British Empire the 
grant of responsible government to some of the dominions 
This idea of making the distant territories autonomous 
was opposed by the Imperialists But the Liberals led by 
Gladstone would e\ en make Ireland an autonomous state. 

INFLUENCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES UPON EUROPE. 

Q. 68. Show how event* outiidc Europe Influenced the 
courtc of Europcen politic* 1900 —1914, (P. U, 193^) 

The first event which diew the attention of the Powers 
at the beginning of the twentieth century was the Boer 
Wai. The Dutch settlers in South Africa were engaged 
in war with the British Government. The sympatliy of 
the European Powers was with the Boers, and Germany 
showed a distinct anti-British sentiment In the Fai East 
the European Powers and .lapan weie busy in suppressing 
the anti-foreign lebcliion in China, known as the Boxer 
Rebellion. The foreign armies were in occupation of 
Shantung for about a j’car, till at last China had to pay 
a heavy indemnity on account of the situation in China. 
England tried to define the' policy • of the Po,ijVcrs in the 
East. An agreement was signed hetween Gemianv and 
England on October i6, igoo, by which they guaiantced 
the integrity of China, and maintained the policy of “open 
door ” in Commerce. The German ■ minister Biilow later 
on explained that this agreement applied only to the Yang- 
Ise-Kian Valley, and not to Manchuiia. This added to the 
attitude of the Kaiser towards the Boers showed that the 
Germans were not anxious for English friendship. England 
in order to strengthen her position in the East enteicd 
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into an alliance witVi Japan (1902) The Russo Japanese 
War (1904.-19^15) further complicated European politics. 
It changed the policj' of the European Powers. The 
Tnple alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
which had till then follow ed the policy of defending themsel- 
\ es against France and Russia now adopted a forward policj'^ 
of expansion France and Russia were bound bj' the 
Dual Alliance of 1894 to defend each other. England was 
by the end of the nineteenth century following an indepen- 
dent course. The German policj' at this time was one of 
' acillation But England was anxious to seek some ally. 
I aly entered into a secret understanding with France 
(June 4, 1902) and declared that the Triple Alliance was 
not directed against France In the Russo-Japanese War 
Germany might have supported Russia, if England had 
Joined the Japanese. 

The relations between France and England were not 
very cordial on account of the incidents in Egypt and 
Fashoda. But the differences were approached in a 
friendly spirit by Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcasse in 
1904 They came to an understanding and it was agreed 
that France would not question the rights of England in 
Egypt, as England would not challenge the rights of France 
m Morocco. They also came to an understanding about 
the questions m Newfoundland, Siam, and West Africa, 
The two rival nations became friends, and the Entente 
Cord talc had great effect in international affairs This 
w as extended to Russia in' 1907 when England 
entered into an agreement with her regarding Persia, 
Afghanistan and Tibet. These affairs outside Europe thus 
helped the fonhation of a strong combination of England, 
France and Russia 

Assured of the support of England France began to 
increase her control over Morocco (1905). Germany 
wanted to check this growing influence The German' 
Chancellor Bulow’ demanded the continuance of the "open 
door” and the integrity of the political status of the Sultan 
of Morocco. The Kaiser came on a visit to Tangier in 
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March 31, and then declared that he rccoRtiisi'd the 
so\erciKnty and independence of the SiilUn. l'oHov\inc: 
upon this he demanded an International Confeience to 
consider the question. M. Delcasse opposed the proposal, 
but at the instance of President Roosevelt of U. S. the 
Conference met in AlRCciras (January 1906). In the de- 
liberations of the Conference France was greatly support- 
ed by England, and the Entente practically developed into 
an alliance. Morocco once again came into prominence in 
191T. A rebellion of the lribe.snicn made the intcrfcicnce 
of France necessary. Tiie despatch of the French troops 
to Morocco was considered by Gennany as a violation of 
the Algeciras Act and the Moiocco pact. The German 
gunboat Panther ttas despatched to Agadir (July i, toil) 
with the ostensible object of affording protection to the 
Europeans there, but tlicir main intention was to put 
pres.siire upon France. England once again came to sup- 
port France, and then an agreement t\as made between 
tlic Pon er.s. TJie War was averted by the attitude of 
England In the meantime Italy had occupied Tripoli and 
twelve islands in the Aegean. 

These events further helped the Entente of Fiance 
and England. In 1912 a Naval Convention was signed by 
which the defence of the Mediterranean was left to France 
while England undertook to defend the English Channel 
and the North Sea. Europe was divided into two big 
groups, Germany prepared for War by building a strong 
navy, as a counter-move to the combination of France 
and England. 

NEW POLITICAL THEORIES OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

Q. 69. Carefully analyse ihe new Political and Social 
theories which have affected Europe In the Twentieth century. 

(P. U. 1931), 

The main idea in the minds of the powerful nations 
in the beginning of the twentieth century was that it was 
the best nation, and that it w-as destined to be the picdomi- 
nant force in tlie history and civilisation of the world. 
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This has been called the spirit of Impcnaltsm This 
arroRance is to be found amons the Powers ha\ inc vast 
colonics abroad A Rreal Power must " think in continents,” 
try to sDiead its own ideas of civilization, and adopt means 
of mcreasinR its economic wealth 'I'his doctrine of nation- 
al greatness at tlic expense of other peoples was most 
vigorously put in the Teutonic countries. One English 
statesman said, " The Anglo-Saxon race is infalliblv des- 
tined to be the predominant force in the history and cn ill- 
ation of the world" So did Kaiser Wilhelm 11 say: 
"God has called us to civilize the world” In the name of 
civilizing the backward counlyies the principal naPons of 
Europe entered the forcipi lands, and in some cases to 
Justify tlieir action tliey said that they were “ trustees ” of 
the peoples undei their care. This idea has developed 
into the sv stem of Mandates Corresponding to the idea 
of Imperialism is German U'cft-polittlc Germany tried to 
extend her influence through the world, and it is believed 
that the ambitions of establishing the world-states brought 
about the Great War in 1914. 

The German thinkers like Nictzche, Trcitschkc and 
Bernhardi greatly influenced the people by their new ideas, 
Bernhard! developed the doctrine of " siipennan.” The 
superman IS a being of.\ higher race than man He is 
endowed with indomitable will-power, but without anj’ pity 
or sympathy for others as that leads to weakness A i ace 
of supermen can become the Lords of the earth The 
Prussian autocracy was obsessed with this idea Treitschke 
wrote that the existence of a state depended upon war, and 
war united a nation and was the only remedy for an ailing 
natio He further stressed the importance of a colo- 
nial mpirc. General Von Bernhardi went further and 
said that “ War was a biological necessity,” and that only 
by the development of its military strength to the highest 
degree of efficiencj' could a nation rise to the acme of its 
greatness and power. These ideas went deep into the 
hearts of the people, and attempts to settle the internation- 
al differences failed on account of the Megalomania from 
which the nations suffered. 
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Tlie Gronl War hrouj;\it into virw a nuiiibrr nf other 
tlicorics. Ti)c Kxinlisli Prime Minister Asciuith in jiisutic.i- 
tion of tlie Englij-h partieipatinn in the War dedated ifiat 
they were point; to iiahl to maintain tlie inteprity of die 
smaller nationalitif'S. Belpium and Serbia wcie tbieatened 
by Germany and Anstria. The nentr.dity of Belpnim 
bad been guaranteed by the Powers, and Grimany had 
foolishly considered the treaty piiaiantti-inp the mntrahty 
ns a " mere scrap of paper." It was to maintain them- 
teprity of Moiocco that Germany despatched the Pattthrr 
to Apadir and now Enpland diclaicd war apaiiist Germany 
in the interest of Bclpinrn and Scibia. 

Another theotw’ which was iirped towards the conclusion 
of the War was the doctrine of " Sclf-detci mination.” Ttiere 
were a numher of races still under the contiol of other 
nation.s. Poland was poverned by Russia, Prussia and 
Austria; Ilunpary, Bohemia, Trieste and Eiumc were under 
Austria-rinnpar}', and Lithuania, Finlaiul and other pio\in‘ 
ces were poverned hy Russia. The principle of self-de- 
termination w’ould he e.\lended to tlusse submerped iieoplcs 
Parts cf German disiricus were allowed the plebiscite at 
the end of the war in pursuance of this doctrine. 

I he doctrine of "Responsible Government " was en- 
forced by tlie victors in the case of Gennany and the con- 
quered countries. The Kaiser was foiccd to rcsipn and 
Republics weie establisfied in most of Ibc countries because 
people felt that the nation should be identified with the 
Government in such a wav that the will of one man mipht 
not brinp about a war. The idea of nationalism was fuHv 
accepted, and a new' system of international coopei ntion 
in maintaininp the peace of the world was definitely 
accepted by .all die Powers. The Leapiic of Nations has 
been established with the object of dccidinp the interna- 
tional quarrels by means of aihitiation. The Ilapue Peace 
Conferences were informal mcctinps, hut the Peace Ticaty 
of 1919 included the Leapuc of Nations as a machinery 
for maintaininp peace and promotinp the welfai e of the 
world. Thus in place of rivalry and competition we have 
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now tlie principles of cooperation and consultation. !• urtlier 
the cra^e for increasing the inilitarj strength has phen 
place to the talk of disarmament. Many nations ha\e 
entered into apreemeni to reduce their army and imvy 
and to give up war as a means of settling disputes. 1 hey 
no longer talk of “ preparedness for war as the best metliod 
of avoiding war ”. 

In social life there is still the conflict between capital 
and labour. The capitalists believe m the doctrine of 
Zofsscc fairc and open competition, but labour requires 
state control of thf* means of production and fixing of the 
minimum rates of wages by the Government. A new phase 
of labour movement organised in France in the beginning 
of the centurj was the s\ndicalism or direct action by the 
group of labourers in particular branches of industnes. 
Labour adopted the plan of intimidation, boycott and strikes 
to gam its objects. The direct action has no doubt lost 
Its force now, but for some time syndicalism ns resorted 
to as the means of solving labour problems. Labour has 
gamed its point bj’ the adoption of uni\ersal suflrage 
almost m ever> important state. Women also ha\e got 
their political rights recognised. A new force in Russia 
has been the Bolshevism, a phase of socialism which de- 
manded the establishment of a Government based upon 
the Soviets or local committees as units. The Bolshe- 
viks wanted to achieve their object by complete re\ olution 
and were not afraid of using force They profess 
communistic views preached by Karl Marx, and have kept 
the political franchise restricted to the industrial proletariat. 
Labour has their complete authority in the state established 
by the Bolsheviks 

Another phase of life is Fascism w'hich is developing 
in Italy. It is guided by Mussolini, who says: “ The state 
is the central idea of our movement, it is the political and 
jundic.Tl organisation of national societies, and e\olves in 
a series of institutions of various kinds Our formula is 
this- “ every thing in the state, nothing outside the state, and 
nothing against the state.” This system of an alhoowerful 
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State militates apainst individual riplits which people desire 
so much. The Bolshevism on the other hand is a 
communistic doctrine which reduces the individual to the 
dominance of the comiminity. 

GERMANY A MENACE TO EUROPE. 

Q. 70. How far ii It true that from 1901, In an ever-lncrcn«- 
Ing degree, Germany bccathc a menace to the unity of 
Europe and the peace of the world U. /pa/). 

The talk of an Anplo-German apreement closed in 
1906 when the German Minister Bulow reiectcd the 
British offer. The German view was that by an alliance 
with England Germany would have to fipht with I'rance 
and Russia, while England would he busy extending her 
colonial empire by picking up unconsidcred tridcs in Asia 
and Africa. Germany has nothing to gain by this alliance, 
as her progress, colonial, commercial and naval was bound 
to inconvenience England. The Germans believed that a 
struggle between Germany and England was sooner or 
later bound to come. The Kai.ser had already launched a 
scheme of naval armament to prepare for this situation. 

Dunnp the Bppr War the German sentiment w'as in 
sympathy w'ith the Boers, but the German Government 
remained neutral. The apprehensions of a war on that 
account w’cre removed by the attitude of the Government 
But Gennany was ambitious of dominating the Neai East, 
and for this put pose obtained concessions from the Sultan 
to build a rail road to Bagdad. This upset England and 
Russia who considered the expansion of German influence 
as a menace to their respective spheres of influence. The 
fear of German influence led England and Russia to 
negotiate the Anglo — Russian Convention (1907). England 
had already entered into a friendly understanding with 
France in 1904 regarding the respective spheies of influen- 
ce in Egypt and Morocco. The Anglo-French Entente 
excited the jealousy of Germany, she found that failing to 
obtain German friendship England had accepted the French 
alliance. The Kaiser therefore was an.xious to nullify this 
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Edward VII. He was willinji to combine witli the Tsar 
safeguarding their interests in the Baltic against the Bri tish 
But the Russian ministers were not informed of such a 
combination On the other hand the Entente was strena:- 
thened by the Anglo-Russian Convention Germany felt 
herself encircled by the Triple Entente She had been 
out manoeuvred by England and her friends In the 
affairs of Bosnia and Herzegovina in igoS Germany paid 
Russia in her own coin. Austria was allowed to annex 
these two Slav provinces silently, and Russia could not 
piotest The Bosnian crisis gave a great impetus to the 
.war spirit in the Balkans, and improved the position of 
Pan-Germanism. Germany, tried to further improve her 
position by an agreement with France over Morocco 
(1909) and with Russia regarding their interests in Meso- 
potamia and Persia (1910). But another great crisis con- 
fronted Europe when Germany sent the gunboat Panther 
to Agadir in protest against the French advance upon 
the capital of Morocco (1911). The German policy was 
guided by two ideas, to impose upon France, a diplo- 
matic humiliation, and to drive a wedge into the Triple 
Enlcnk. The attitude of England 3\'erted a war Ger- 
many was humiliated, but the feeling grew strong that by 
the German sword the peace of Europe would be maintain- 
ed. She could not brook the rise of England as the arbi- 
ter of the world. 

In a way therefore it is true that from 1901, m an 
ever-increasing degree, Germany became a menace to the 
unity of Europe, and the peace of the world. She 
an.xious to bring about a rupture between France and Eng- 
land, and between France and Russia By supporting 
Austria in the anne.xation of Bosnia-Herzegovina s le 
increased the strength of the Pan-Slav movement. She 
was anxious for a war over Morocco. But the^ other po- 
wers were also not absolutely pacific in their ahitucle. 
The Triple Entente had certainly in view the objec o 
“encircling” Germany. 
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CONFLICT OF GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

' ^ ^1, What arc the main causes which led Germany to 

plunge into war in 1914»1915 ^ Examine the statement that 
"Sooner or later, war between Great Britain and Germany 
was inevitable.” ( P- U. ig2o). 

The immediate cause which dracRed Germany into 
the war was the Austro German Alliance Germany was 
bound to support Austria in case of a war between the 
latter and a third power. The murder of the Austrian 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, 
was instigated by Serbia, and Serbia could not satisfy the 
Austrian demands War was declared by Austria upon 
Serbia which was a Slat country. Russia took up the 
cause of Serbia, and Germany declared war against Russia 
according to the terms of the Austro-German Alliance, 
later confirmed by the Triple Alliance. 

Russia came into the field because of the propaganda 
of Pan-Slavism. She had entered into a friendly agree- 
ment with France and England, and on Russia being in- 
volved in war France as an ally of Russia declared war 
against her enemy England was bound by the Anglo- 
French Agreement to defend the North Sea and the Eng- 
lish Channel Germany was aware of this combination of 
Russia, France and England. She had been humiliated 
by France m the Morocco affair, and Russia bore a grudge 
against her on account of her support to Austria in anne.x- 
ing Bosnia-Herzegovina. England was a great rival of Ger- 
many in the political as well as commercial spheres. It 
was on account of the strong support of England that 
France could defy Germany. Since 1871 Germany 
became the most powerful state in Europe. She had the 
best trained army. She rose quickly as an industrial coun- 
try, and her trade and commerce made rapid progress. 
She also acquired vast territories But England was her 
greatest rival in these fields. England maintained her 
supremacy on account of her sea-power Germany also 
built up a strong navy and since the Moroccan incident 
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that Germany might support Russia, m that case England 
might ha\e gone to help Japan. But that emergency 
did not arise. The tension between England and Germany 
w as growing very strong, the German sentiment was in 
favour of an early war so that Germany might obtain 
her proper place on earth. The war-fe\ er was ol course 
not confined to Germany. France was smarting under 
the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, and the German inter- 
ference in Morocco increased that bitterness England 
might be pre\ ailed upon to fight for the sake of France, 
if not in her own interest. One of the greatest forces 
at work was Pan-Germanism which had a fourfold object ; 
a defensive movement for self-preservation, an offensive 
movement having for its object the seizure of the English 
possessions in the Mediterranean and in Asia, a world- 
wide na\al supremacy, and IVclt-pohtik or world power. 
Germany wanted to develop lier Colonial Empire, to 
outrival Great Britain in commerce, and to create a strong 
imperial na\y. The aspirations of Germany were 
strongly put before the nation by the writers, teachers 
and interpreted by the historians The idea of German 
superiority was spread in every possible way. This was 
a blow to the British prestige, and naturally the British 
people cherished a desire to maintain their position in 
face of this competition A clash was therefore inevitable 
sooner or later. 

THE GREAT WAR. 

Q. 72 lUustrale Ihe mam features of the European political 
situation which were directly responsible for the Great War 
of 1914 and explain how they were changed as the result of it 

(P. U. 1930.) 

The historian Gooch says : “The root of the evil 
lay in the division of Europe into two armed camps, which 
dated from 1871, and the conlhct was the offspring of 
fear no less than of ambition. , The old world had degena- 
rated into a powder magazine, in which the dropping of 
a lighted match whether by accident or design, was 
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stood m the waj of both, and both the Powers tried to 
enlist the suppoit of the newly created States Russia 
stood as the defender o5 the Slavs of Europe, and there- 
foie obtained the leady coopeiation of Serbia who wanted 
to unite all the Sla\ s aitainst the tyranny and encroach- 
ment of Austria Within the Austrian Empire there was 
a large number of &la\ s clamouiing foi oigamsmg tbem- 
seh es into a national State. 

The internal situation in Austria — -Hungary w'as com- 
plicated The Austrian Empiie consisted of many races 
speaking different languages, and piofessing diverse faiths. 
There were tweK e million Germans in Austria, ten million 
Magyars in Hungary, twenty-h\e million Slavs scatteied 
from Noith to South, three million Roumanians in Transyl- 
vania and one million Italians on the Adriatic The Mag- 
yars obtained a separate Government in the Dual Monarchy 
since 1867, but die other races were dissatisfied. The 
C7echs in Bohemia demanded the same rights as the 
Magyars, but their claims lemained unheeded. The 
Slavs were denied any right to manage their own 
affairs The racial problems kept the Empiie in a 
state of turmoil The annexation of Bosnia^ Herze- 
gov ma m igo8 added to the contusion by increasing the 
numbers of the Slavs who did not like to submit to the 
Magyar rule The Hungaiians also demanded fuller con- 
ti ol over their own afi'airs, and wanted an army of their 
own To sav e the Empii e fi om internal dissensions and 
to win for Austria a place in the world she developed 
the policy of aggression The alliance with Geimany en- 
abled her in maintaining good relations with Bulgaria and 
I urkey, and also to keep down the opposition of Rouma- 
nia with regard to Tiansylvania Russia, m older to gain 
the support of Austria in the matter of the Sti aits raised 
no objection to the anne.xation of Bosnia. But this event 
increased the tension between Seibia and Austria Serbia 
had termed the idea of a gi eater Serbia with Slavs in her 
neighbourhood Her ambitions brought about the Balkan 
Wai in 1912-13, hut the Buchaiest Settlement created the 
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State of Albania which ^hut Serbia off frem the Sea. 'I he, 
therefore, exploited tlic dis-content of tlic Sla% subjects ol the 
Austri.m Emperor and called them to rally lound her to 
brinp: about a slronp .Slav State. In this object she was en- 
couraged by Russia who greatly resented the Austrian 
failure to help her in getting a passage to the Mediterranean. 
The antagonism between Serbia and Austria foitiied the 
main factor in the Great tragt'dy. 

Seibia desired a revision of the Ticaty of Bucharest, 
a commission wasappointed to fix the bntmdaries of .Alba- 
nia but the commission could not make any progress as the 
Greeks, Serbians and Montenegrins jiut innumeiable obsta- 
cles in their w<i>. Serbian Troops reocciipied Albanian 
territory and would not withdraw' e\en alter leceniiig 
warning fiom Austtia Gci many assuied Austria of her 
.support. Confident of assistance from Germany, Austria 
sent an ultimatum to Belgiade (Octobei 17-18, 1913I. 
Warnings also came from other Bowers. Seiliia had there- 
fore no other altei native than to exaciiate Alliania. file 
success of the Austrian ultimatum without the inleivcntion 
ofPoweis had Its effect upon the fiituie 1 onduct of the 
diplomatic 1 elation®. Austria felt that direct action was 
more effective than an inti rnational conference. 

It has been clearly analysed bv a Russian diploma- 
tist who wiote in a seiret leport to the Tsar 111 December 
1913: “Two factoi.s pliv a great 1 oil in the in.stabilitt of 
the present situation in the Balkans The first is Austiia- 
1 lungary, with the manifest increase of the nationalist 
movement caused by the success of the Serbs and the 
Roumanians, and the effect of these successes upon then 
racial brotheis within the frontiers of the Hapsbuig Mo- 
narchy. The second factor is that it is impossible for 
Bulgaria to resign heiself to the painful lesults of the 
Treaty of Bucharest ” In view of this situation Russia 
thought that to obtain possession of the Stiaits w’ai with 
Germany and Austria was inevitable. I he situation in 
the Near East was elecli ic, and the neccssarj spark came 
from Satajevo 
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The \'ar has solved some of these problems, la 
spite of its defects the Peace Treaty marks a landmark 
in the history of Europe. The oppressed smaller nation- 
alities wei e constituted into independent States, the auto- 
cratic empires of Russia, Austria-Hunftai y and Germany 
have been destroyed, and the problems of the Balkans 
have been settled in the interest of the peoples concerned. 
'1 here is no lonper the menace of Russia towards the 
Stiaits, or of Au.stria towards Salonica. The Sla\s ha\e 
been Iiheiated The Oetho-Slovaks. the Yupo-Slavs, and 
the Roumanians have pot then desired states Hungary 
has been sepal ated from Austria, and some of the old- 
standinp problems also have been settled, Aksacc 
and Lorraine, ha\e pone to France. Poland has pot its 
freedom. The autocratic States of Russia and Geimany 
which were responsible for most of the troubles in Europe 
ha^ e been converted into republics All the poweis have 
now aprecd to submit their differences for arbitration by 
an international body like the Leapuc of Nations Secret 
diplomacy has disappeared, and every small State has its 
place on the Asscmblv of the Lcapue '1 he situation has 
then consideiablv chanped In pl.ice of lealousy there is 
a spirit ol cooperation 

Q 73. What were the chief results of the Great War of 
1914 — 18, and how far are they likely to be of permanent eEFect 
in European history ( P. U, /py/A 

At the end of the war the Poweis met m Confeience 
in Pans and their deliberations ended in the Treaty of 
Versailles (June 28, igig) Germany was made to cede 
AIsacc-Lonaine to France, Eupen, Malmedy, and part of 
Rforesnet to Bcipium, Memtl to Lithuania, preater poition 
of W'est Prussia and East Silesia to Poland, a portion of Upper 
Silesia to Crecho-Slorakia, and Danzip was created a "free 
city ” The teri itories on the Gci man border such as the Saar 
Basin, Schleswip, portions of East and West Poland, and 
Upper Silesia werepivcn the iipht to decide bv a plebiscite 
with which coiintiy thev would he associated. German 



coinnirs Wf’ic dt'-tiiluncd iimunn'it i'l'.incc, KnKi.\n(!, 
Ik'IcnsiU and Japan, aiul Unr It. and ndns m Chin.i wen 
transferred to Jap.ni. (knnany was inrcid to surruidti 
In-r navy, ami to rdndnh t cti'ind-tirt unlit.srj ^mice. llfi 
army was retlucttl to loo.ooo nu-n and hn iK'wms of pro- 
ducinc war matcn.ils and ait ri aits ntu- lestnctod .\!1 
forts on tin; Ulnne arnl in H'diuol.iivl wtic tlestion d, 
and tin; Kiel can.'il w.is ttpem d to all nations. Hosidrs thcsi 
liaitl terms (lertnanN li ni to pat a Itrat > irnit inmtt .nnl 
w.as rtHjuiicd ti> sinit mlcr in 1 nn rrhantnu n and sio.iHit 
cr.tfts. 

'1 he chief planU of the Tn .uy of t s.nllt s was tlte 
piovision renatdintt tln> Ltaam of Nations. Srp.n.tic 
treaties wt re tip IK tl with tin- otln r I’owtrs, sucii ,is tlie 
'I'rt.ily of St, fiennains with Aiistti.', of Ntinllv with 
Bnlp.iria, of Trianon with lliinttait, of Sewn s with 1 uikt \ 
By tin Treaty of St. (ierni.nns (.Si pteinhtr to. toto) 

' Au'diia was paraUd frfiiii 1 Itirp.ir.t , .itnw iiuh-pt ndcnl 
State was iornud with Uolitinia, Mui.uia and Anstiian 
Silesia, Wcstoin Galitia was.nldtd m Poland, aiul B.istirn 
Galicia to the Rutluius of tin rt.i.nnc, IhikoMna was 
ctdi (1 to Roumania, Before the einl ot the w.u Pnl.ind, 
f'/icini-Sl(ival.ia atnl Yupo Sl.ni.i h'.nl ahiad\ tome into 
esisience. Their honnd.u ies wt re s( tiled hy iie.uj,. 1 In' 
old .state of Stihia was enl.trind into the new .State of 
^’uf:o■slavia, with Montenepio, Bosnia, Hei/epo\ina and 
Dalmatia addid to it. rrenliuo with I'moI, and Isina with 
Trie.stf w'Cie cedid to Italy. .Austria htc.ime a small land- 
locked state, and cannot join (hinian.t without tin const nl 
I'fthe l.eapne of Niitiniis, Roumania n ciiied 1 lansylv.tni.i, 
die Pmkovina, lialf the Banat, and Biessai.ahia C<ieece 
'Mended her tenitoiies by p.dninp the Aepcan Sen hoard 
Iroin Bnlpaiia and Thrace tip to the CIvatalia lines from 
I urkey. Russia had alre.uiv Inen bioken np, anti a 
miinher of indepfinit'nl states .irose on the Baltic such as 
Lilhuani .1 Lal\ia, Bsthoni.i, and Finland 

Besides these teiiiloiial ledislilnition and the use 
of a number of small iiidependt lU st.ite.s the lesults of the 
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war may be thus summarised. France became the most 
important state in Europe She not only obtained Alsace 
and Lorraine but obtained control o\ er the richest iron- 
beds of Europe. Italj also got her territories e.xtended. 
The Austrian empire collapsed and it was split up into 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, and Yugo-Sla\ia, 
while parts went to Italy, Poland and Roumaiiia. The 
Empire of the Tsai oS Russia collapsed, and a number of 
lepublics lose on its rums Poland became an indepen- 
dent state once again Before the war two-third of Europe 
had been ruled by autocratic rulers. Ihese autocratic 
states weie reorganised as democratic republics, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Czecho-SIovakia, Poland, and Finland 
have become republics The lands controlled by the old 
landholding classes passed into the hands of the pea- 
sants rile best result is the lecognition that the prob- 
lems 1 aised at Pai is can only be soh ed by a pei manent 
iiitei national organization The League of Nations estab- 
lished by the Treaty is an institution ol permanent value. 
The peace of the world can no longer be disturbed by 
petty prnate quarrels 

The collapse of the autocratic governments and the 
rise of demociatic states are no mean achie\ements for 
humanity. Europe stands transformed, and in place of the 
di\ ision into ai nied camps the states are joined together 
in one organisation for the promotion of peace and human 
weliare. 

RUSSIAN REVOLllnON. 

Q. 74 . From your knowlege of the economic and social 
condition of Russia sxplain the causes of the Revolution of 1917 . 

(P. U J9So). 

Russia was in a state of economic distress Down to 
the middle of the nineteenth centui y the peasants w ere in 
the position of seifs The reforms intioduced by Tsar 
Ale.vander impioted their status but the economic condi- 
tion of the peasants hardly improied till tlie Tsar m a 
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mood of generosity cancelled all the arrears of taxes m 
1904. The economic emancipation oi the seifs was 
followed by a series of reforms. Local self-government 
was developed in the district and piovmcial touncils 
(Zemstvos). The policy of industrialisation stai ted m by 
Sergej. Witte towards the end of the nineteentli century 
had transfoi med the life of the people The mdusti les 
made rapid progress, the factories drew' the peasants iioni 
the field, and changed the entire outlook of the people. 
But Government got alarmed at the combination of labour- 
eis at die industrial centres. The woikingmen lormed 
their Unions and organised stiikes. '1 he libeial ideas 
spiead among these men in new surroundings 

With the growth of industrialisation of Russia there 
spread the ideas of socialism and communism The- fanimc 
in 1904-05 brought about a revolution, and the I sar con- 
ceded a representative Duma. But the powers conceded to 
this Assembly wei e insufficient. The Tsar lesisted the 
demands of a responsible ministry, a liberal system of 
agraiian law. The old privileged classes still letained 
their full control. The reactionary policv of lepression 
continued, and thousands of Russians weie e.xecutcd or 
banished for offences against the State. 

In the Gi eat War the Gov'ernment of the Tsar had re- 
el uited a large number of troops from the peasantry. But 
these troops were very poor and could not stand against the 
strong Teutons. Corruption and indiscipline brought 
about a state of confusion Clvarges of incompetence and 
dislionesty were made against officials The leading mem- 
bers of the Duma pi essed for a responsible ministtv, and 
them my and the people suppo'rted their demand. The 
autocratic Tsar under the adv'ice of the Grand Dukes and 
the -priv ileged nobility did not pay any heed to them. 

I here was no middle class in Russia to interpiet the views 
of the people to tiie luling classes. The mass of the 
people were illiterate, they were a ready prey to supersti- 
tion and propaganda Peasants torn fiom their land to 
%ht for a Tsm w ho could neither feed nor arm them, were 
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utterly war weary People suffered from a slioitaRe of 
food/fuel and clothing:, and famine devastated the country. 
Government was- mdiflerent to their miseries which were 
increased by the se\ ere winter of 1916-17. In February 

100.000 workinp men went on strike in i’etrORrad and 

35.000 men 111 Moscow. In their acute food crisis stare inpc 
pei sons earned raids on bakeries The soldiers 1 efused to 
lire upon the raiders, and the Dumas which was ordered to 
be dissoU cd refused to obey the orders. Flic re\ olution 
took a serious till n when 3,00,000 troops w'ent over to 
the people. A PioMsional Goveinment was set up by the 
Dumas, and the I'sai was asked to abdicate, which he did 
on March 15 

On the fall of the Tsar the whole structure of Russian 
autociacv fell with a crash to the RTound, a Republic was 
proclaimed, and an effort was made to establish order at 
home and to continue the war at the Front. But the foices 
against tins policy were \ ery strong The socialists wlio 
controlled the local committees 01 S«r’i>/s, demanded not 
only economic, social and political revolution at home but 
peace abioad. They would continue tlie wni only if the 
allies fought on the principle of a “ peace without anne\a- 
tion or indemnities, and based on the right of nations to 
decide their own affaus.” Fhcy demanded the revision of 
their impel lalistic secret treaties. This brought about the 
fall of the Provisional Goveinment under the constitution- 
al Deniociats. Thus the Revolution was completed by 
the Socialists on November 7, 1917 The new party was 
ted by Lenin vvliose programme included democratic peace, 
abolition of the rights of the landlords, conti ol of industry 
bv the workers, and the estahUshment of Sov let Govern- 
ment. This w as a 1 eaction of the old autocratic rule. 
The revolution w as thus caused by economic distress, and 
the misrule of the old privileged classes. The Socialistic 
and Communistic ideas bt ovight about the o\ erthrow of the 
autocrats 
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NEW EGYPT. 

Q. 75. Give a brief sketch of the history of Egypt since 
1915. • (P. U. 192 SJ. 

, Since 1882 the British have obtained control over 
Egj'pt which acknowledged the Sultan of Turkey as the 
Suzerain During the Great War it was realised that the 
Suez Canal formed one of the most vital points- The 
Porte had joined the enemy of the British and the Egyptian 
sentiment was to join the Turks To ensure safety of the 
Suez Canal and to prevent the Egyptians loining the Turks 
Egypt was declared a British Protectorate (December 18, 
1914I and the Khedive Abbas II was deposed The Suzer- 
ain rights of Turkey were ignored and Hussein Kamel 
was recognised as the new ruler with the title of 
Sultan 

This action of the British Government was greatly 
resented by the nationalists, who found that the British 
instead of withdrawing which they had been promising 
long since were strengthening their hold There was also 
great sympathy felt for the Sultan of Turkey who was 
also the head of the Moslem world as Caliph The nation- 
alist risings were however easily suppressed by the British, 
and two attempts made by Turkey and Germany to 
capture the Suez and to invade Egypt ivere repulsed. 
Unsuccessful attempts were made on the life of the new 
Sultan of Egypt. 

Towards the end of tlie war the Egyptian Nationalists 
Were greatly stirred by, the enunciation of the doctrine of 
Self-determination. They considered themselves fully 
competent to manage their own affairs But the attitude 
of the British Government was not encouraging to their 
aspirations. The British had no intention of abandoning 
their position. The Egj'ptians on the other hand demand- 
ed complete independence, control of the Sudan, and 
neutralisation of the Suez Canal. The Powers assembled 
in the Peace Conference recognised the British Protectorate, 
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and Turkey liad also to apree to tt The disappointed 
nationalists carried on a vigorous campaign against the 
British, but the British took strong measures against them. 
Tne nationalist leader Zaghlul Pasha with three of his 
associates were arrested III Mai ch, J919 and depot ted to 
the island of Malta. The repressive policy further com- 
plicated the situation. The Egyptians throughout the 
country rose in revolt against the British autiiority The 
contented fellahin who liad been treated \erj- harshly 
during the war, and had to render forced labour became 
impatient of the strong rule, and joined the nationalists 
The situation in March 1919 was very grave. The British 
Government managed to quell the disturbances, but realised 
that some reforms were necessary . A Commission under 
the chairmanship of Lord Milner was appointed to inquire 
into the situation and to propose a form of Government 
best calculated to promote peace and prosperity in Egypt. 
The Commission was boycotted by the Egyptians, and its 
report was not fa\ ourably received. The situation instead 
of improving became worse Lord Alienby, High Commis- 
sioner in Egypt then represented that either Egypt should 
be granted independence, or should be anneved to the 
British Empiie by force. The Government saw' the logic 
of his view and declared Egypt as an independent Sovere- 
ign State and proclaimed Sultan Ahmed Fuad as king of 
Egypt. This was, howe\er, a half-measure, as the arrange- 
ments regarding the Suez Canal, regarding England’s 
communications wnth India and the East, regarding the 
defence of Egj'pt and the protection of foreigners and 
foreign interests w'ere not settled The British Govern- 
ment also have not abandoned the control of the Sudan. 
Only British Protectorate has been abolished, but Egypt 
still does not enjoy complete 'independence 
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NATION. 

Q. 76. What, In your opinion, are indispensable factors 
which constitute a Nation’? (P U. I92j) 

Q. 77, What are the distinctive marks of a nation ? 

What, in your opinion, are essential and indispensable 
factors for the development of national sentiment ? 

IP. U. ig2o). 

A nation is an organised people with community of 
race, language and territory, and possessing a common 
historical tradition. But none of these are indispensable 
factors The chief thingin a nation is that the member^ of a 
homogeneous group of people should cherish the sentiment 
of belonging to the same gi oup. They should rejoice at 
the triumph of the group, should feel aggrieved at its 
troubles, try to maintain Us honour and dignity at the 
cost of their lives, should work for it, live lor it, die for 
it and fight for it A common territory, common language 
or common creed are desirable but not indispensable 
There are nations scattered all over the world, c. g , the 
Jews. These Jews have a common language, and a 
common creed, but no common territory They have 
however one force which binds them together, it is that 
they belonged to the same race, and all of them are 
anxious to come back to their old home They all believe 
that they belong to a chosen race of God. These senti- 
ments have kept them together. They stand by the teach- 
ings of Moses and the Old Testament. 

Switzerland is an example of nation which consists 
of different races, such as Germans, Italians and French, 
different creeds such as Protestants and Catholics but the 
Swiss are bound by a strong love of the Commonwealth 
The peoples speak different languages, but they are united 
m maintaining the honour and dignity of their Republic 

The people living in the United States of America 
have come from different countries, they profess dineren 
faiths, and speak different languages, but they are boun 
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by the loyjilty to the land they live in. The American 
nation is a new nation, with one hope of the future, and 
guided by the love of the country and the republic All 
tho^e people have not the common historical tradition 
They care more for the future than for the past. 

The distinctive marks of a nation are very difficult to 
notice Generally speaking a group having the common 
tradition of 01 igin and historical development, common 
literature, common sufferings, common hopes, and common 
sentiments living m the same territory may be called a 
nation Nationalism is a very strong sentiment. It is streng- 
thened by the sense of a common heritage and common 
aspirations This sentiment united the Italians, Germans 
and Poles Greece recovered her freedom by this senti- 
ment The Slavs in the Near East struggled hard to 
organise their national state They were inspired by the 
thought that they were once great and that they could grow 
as a nation if they were organised as a free United State 
Each nation believes that it has certain distinctive features, 
and It can make its own contribution to the culture and civili- 
zation of the world The love of the country and the nation 
IS known as patriotism When the Germans were humi- 
liated by Napoleon the Prussians were awakened to the 
consciousness of belonging to a great nation This new 
consciousness was expressed through literature and other 
national institutions The nationalism was the most power- 
ful force in the nineteenth century and brought about 
a number of wars and revolutions People belonging to 
the same nation can develop themselves and grow in 
culture if they live within one geographical area, and are 
governed by one Government The Italians lived in one 
geographical area, but their Governments were different. 
Their sense of nationalism was not satisfied till they came 
under one Government The most important factor 
therefore is the common sentiment of nationality which 
finds Its expression in different forms according to local 
circumstances. 
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POLAND. 

Q. 78. Oallinc the main cventi In the history of Poland 
from 1815 to 1918. (7^ [/ 

Tsar Ale.\ander came to the Congress of Vienna 
with a determination to restore the independent Kingdom 
of Poland, to be connected with Russia by foi mal union 
with tlie Crown But he could not get Prussia and Austria 
agree to his proposal. The arrangements made in the 
Congress were that Prussia obtained Thorn and D.an/'ig 
witli Posen, Austria regained Galicia, and Cracow was 
constituted as an independent Republic under the guaiantee 
of the Eastern Powers. The rest of the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw’ was created as the “ Congress Kingdom of Poland” 
and It W’as made o\ cr to the Tsar of Russia as the King 
of Poland. The Tsai granted a new constitution to the 
Poles, and assured them of civil liberty. But the new 
Diet did not accept the reforms in the proper spirit. The 
Polish nobility wanted their old privileges, and on account 
of their attitude a bitter friction arose between the Russians 
and the Poles. On the death of Tsar Ale.\ander his 
successor Nicholas 1 withdrew the concessions and suspend- 
ed the constitution. The Diet was not summoned for fi\e 
years, and the Polish patriots began to organise secret 
societies 

On the outbreak of the revolution in France and Belgium 
in 1830 the Poles rose in rebellion. Strong sympathy was 
expressed for the Polish cause in France, Germany and 
Great Britain. But no Go\einment was prepared to in- 
tervene. Without any aid from outside the Poles carried 
on their struggle for freedom for one ve.ir. But they 
could not stand against the Russian Army. The Polish 
revolt was crushed, the Poles were subjected to rigorous 
repression. Poland ceased to exist as a separate state. 
The constitution was revoked, about 80,000 Poles were 
sent into exile, thousands were put to death, tlie University 
of Vilha W'as suppressed, and the Polish language was for- 
bidden. Every attempt wa.-* made to carrj’ out a thorough 
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Russianization of the country. The Poles, however, never 
pave up their hope of recovering their independence. 
Revolts took place in 1846 and 1848, but they were easily 
crushed. 

In i860 the Poles presented an address to Tsar Alex- 
ander II praying for the restoration of the Polish national 
institutions A Council of State consisting of Poles was 
created at Warsaw, and elective councils were instituted. 
But these concessions were nominal, the spirit of the 
Government still remained autocratic The Polish spirit of 
revolution spread throughout the country Wlien 2,000 
Polish youngmen were arrested as conscripts for Russian 
Army, but really to be sent to Sibei la or Caucasus as 
exiles the Polish discontent burst into a flame in 1863 The 
Polish Dictator was killed in action. Prussia gave full 
support to Russia at the advice of Bismarck , Great Britain, 
France and Austria sent notes to the Russian Goiernment, 
urging it to grant the principal demands of the Poles 
But confident of the support of Prussia Russia did not pay 
any heed to their notes Napoleon III proposed a 
Congress of the Powers, but the British Minister Palmer- 
ston did not agree. Poland was left to its ow’n fate. The 
insurrection was thoroughly crushed by March, 1864. 
The failure of the revolution pushed Poland further back. 
The concessions granted were withdrawn, the Council of 
State was abolished, and the name of Poland w’as changed 
into that of the Government of the Vistula. Russia had to 
give up her old policy and threw herself into an alliance 
w’lth Prussia on account of the Polish situation. 

Russia failed to conciliate the Poles under her rule. 
She did nothing to improve the Poles economically or 
intellectually But the Poles were very hopeful of their 
future. The Polish peasant proprietors developed their 
own resources, adopted cooperative methods, started credit 
banks and did every thing possible to help themselves 
The population of Poland rapidly increased. The Poles 
in Galicia enjoyed some autonomy within the Austrian 
Empire, but the Poles under Russia suffered the worst 
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miseries. Since 1876 there was an elected Diet in Galicia, 
and the Poles enjoyed greater freedom in every respect. 
On the outbreak of the Great War in 1914 the Pussiarls 
declared as their war aim to restore autonomy to the 
reunited Poland under the Romanov House, and the 
Central Powers as a countermove proclaimed the creation 
of a Polish Kingdom in 1916. Accordingly a Polish Pro- 
visional Council of State was formed that year, and 
a Council of Regency established in 1917. The defeat 
of the Central Powers led the people to declare a Polish 
Republic under the leadership of General Pilsudski, 
The independence of the country was recognised by the 
Treaty of Versailles, but the new constitution could not be 
adopted till March 1921. Poland has once again become 
an independent State after long struggles 

SHORT NOTES. 

Q. 79. Write short notes on three of the following : — 

(rt) The Reform Bill of 1832 

(i) The Greek Revolt of 1826. 

{c) Kossuth, 

{d} The Hague Convention. OP U. Ipjoj 

(n) Reform Bill of 1832. 

The system of representation in Parliamen't was Anti- 
quated, on account of the growth of new industrial areas a 
number of new cities and towns had come into existence 
but they had no right to send their representatives, whereas 
a large number of old rotten and pocket boroughs still 
retained their rights. Besides the qualifications of voters 
were also very high. People clamoured for reforms, but 
no definite step was taken in the direction till 1830 In 
March, 1831, in the Liberal Ministry of the Earl of Grey a 
Bilhvas introduced in the House of Commons by Lord John 
Russell. There was a strong opposition from the Tory 
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Partj, and when the ministrv was defeated on an amend- 
ment in the second reading Parhament was dis-^oK cd. In the 
General Elections the Libetals were returned with a heavy 
majont\ On June 24, 1831, the Second Reform Bill was 
introduced. It was passed in the I louse of Commons by a 
niajorits of loSfSepteniber 22, 1831 }bul as soon as it reach- 
ed the Lords it was thrown out (October 8, 1831). On the 
defeat of the measure in the Lords great riots took place in 
the country. Parhament was ptorogiied and in December 
Russell introduced the Third Reform Bill. It was carried 
in the Commons by a majority of 116 (March 23, 1832). 
The opposition of the Lords was still eery strong. Lord 
Grey then asked the King to create sufficient number of new 
Peers who would Support the Bill, The King at fir.st did 
not agree, and then Grev resigned Wellington tried to 
form a ministry but failed. So the King had to yield, 
recalled Grey, and ga\e him permission to create such a 
number of Peers as would be necessarj to ensure the 
passing of the Reform Bill This was enough to bring the 
Lords to their senses, the dissentient Pcei^ left the House 
at the last stage, and the Bill was passed by a majority 
(June 4, 1832I 

The main provisions of the Bill were 

(1) 56 rotten Boroughs with a population of Jess than 
2,000 were disfranchised. 

(2) 32 Boroughs with population of less than 4,000 
lost one seat each 

(3) 143 seats thus obtained were redistributed. 

(4I The franchise rules were also revised. Borough 
franchise was arranged to include occupiers of houses 
worth £10 a year, the county frandiise included fiee- 
holders, cop\ holders, and leaseholder of property w'ordi 
^ 10 a year, and occupiers worth £ 50 yearly rent. 

The Reform Bill did not go very fai. It enfranchised 
the middle class and the better class artisans, and removed 
certain anomalies. The ratio of voters to the population 
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had ircpicndous cflect upon his coimtnnun He was 
ai rested on a charge of hi^h treason in 1837, and sentenc- 
ed to ipiprisonTnent for some years On his release he 
started a paper called Htilap” (Gazette of Pcsth) 

to advocate fpeater freedom For his country (1841). z\s an 
ardent democrat he preaclud the abolition of all feudal 
distinctions He had as his coadjutor another patriot 
named Deak. Both of them were try me to carry out the 
leforms on constitutional lines. He was elected to the Diet 
as member for Budapesth m 1847, and then he was at once 
accepted as the leader of the extreme reformers. On rcceiv- 
inK the news of die February Revolution in France and 
of the fall of Louis Philippe Kossuth proposed to send an 
address to the Kmperor demanding a responsible ministry, 
and the " fraternization of the Austrian peoples ” under the 
leadership of a liberated Hungary. His speech on March 3, 
1848, prepared the Hungarians for an immediate action. He 
compared tlie z\ustrian Government to a chameMiouse 
from which suffocating vapours and pestilential winds 
issued and deadened the national spirit This speech was 
widely circulated and it cieated a sensation throughout 
die Empire Vienna was up inarms ten days later, and 
Metternich fled from the continent in dismav. The 
'Hungarian Diet passed a number of lefomi measures 
known as the March Laws, which the nationalist party had 
been urging so long. A deputation including Kossuth 
waited upon the Emperor, who could not reject any of 
thcii demands, (March 31I, and within a short time a 
Consiitucnt Assembly met and drafted a new constitution 
Hor Hungary. But these reforms were not loyally support- 
ed by the .Austrian Government Jellacic, the Governor 
of Croatia, was an opponent of the Magyar movement. 
He incited the Croats and Serbs against the Magyars 
The Hungarian Diet piotested against his action and he 
was recalled for a time, but he was soon reinstated and 
then he marched with an arniv of Croatians and Serbs 
(September 17). The e.xpedition proved a failure and the 
Austrian Gov eminent declared the Hungarian Diet dissolved 
(October 3). This led to another rev olution A rising took 
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place in Vienna in sympatliy witli IIunKi'ry- Count 
Leinlx rft, tlie C'oinman(l« i-in-Chiof of Ilunprarv wn'-, inurcle- 
red, and Jcllacic u.is appointed Dict.itoi. The l^nii)t.ror 
Feidinand who could not deal with the ‘-ituation ahdicateel 
in l.uour of his nephe-w I'lancis Joseph. '1‘he llunfiar* 
fans lediwcd to accept the new Kiupeior, and a severe- 
conflict thus aiose, Kossuth was the* leaeier of the- sepaia- 
tist party, and the Maetyai army under the- command of 
(je-ore;e>i won some- hnlhant \ icteeries. In April, x8j9, the 
i liinftai ians cut off theii connection with tlie- llapshuip; 
family, anel dt dared the e stahhshmtnt e>f the- Ihimjarian 
Hepublic, Kossuiii was place-el at the- head of the Civil 
adininistiation as Pit-sitiom With the help of Russia the 
1 luntiarians we-ie- di-fe-.itcel, Ge-orjrei surrendere-el on Aufpisi 
13, alte-r a disastious de-fe-at at \'ilapos, Kossuth fled to 
'I tirkev, and then to i-'ntrland and Amene-a. lie died in 
Italy in t8(j} 

fe/y The Hneue Convention. 

At the imitation of Isar Nicholas 11 an Inteinationnl- 
Conference met at the I lapue in iSpo which lasted from 
May 18 to July uj It w-as alftndcd by le-piesentatives of 
26 Governments, The main object of the Conft-ience w-as 
to consider the pioblem of lifthtenimr the burden of 
aimanunts which wciithed on all Kiirope and to find some 
tneans of k moving the menace- of w-ai. Opinions on 
dis.nmament were conflicting. None of thetrie-at Powers 
were- williiifr to run any risks by leduciiiK their mililaiy 
strenjtth. They only passed a resolution declariiifr that 
“a limitation of the militaiy expenses which now hu'den 
the wnikl is pieatly to he desired in the interests of 
maleiial and moial we-ll-beinji of mankind ” and adesii d 
was t-.xpiessed that the Governments should take up this 
subject for e.samination. '1 he- second thiiiR that the 
Conference did was to set up a Permanent Court of 
Arhitiation to settle international disputi-s. Recourse to 
this court is ojitional, but a machinery w-as at hand, if 
any body wanted it. Some* rules 01 comentions weie laid; 
down leqardinp; the- piocedure of the coiiil. 
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The Second Conference met in 1907. It na'i attended 

In rcprescntalhesof 44 States This Confer ence adopted 
a' nutnher of corneritions resiulatme tire actual conduct 
more humane fashion, anu in dcfininp rcitain 
aspects of mternalional Ian witir srcatfi precision than 
heretofore But no proirrcss nas made uitli regard to 
compulsniN arbitration or disarmament and limitation of 
ai maments. 

Q. 80 Write short notes on five of the fotlowirg : — 

(<ll Louis Blanc. 

(//) The Alabama Incident. 

( el The Dreyfus case 

Ir/I Chartism 

Icl Mcttemich ''System." 

yf) The Schleswig-Holstein Question. 

yp V. loji), 

(n) Louis Blanc 

Lours Blanc was the chiet exponent of soci.rlism in 
i'lance lie was a voluminous writer on political and 
economic subiects He tried to convince the laboui'ers 
of France of tfie ci ils of (he pievaiimti economic condi- 
tions He impressed the neccssitv of piovidinp vvoikmen 
with money and fonmnp: a cooperative workshop "We 
will work and live 01 we will tight and die" was the 
I watchw Old of his followers He believed that when the 
State would be organised as a democratic republic, then it 
twould be possible to create national 01 .social workshops 
w Inch would be controlled bt the w orking men. This doctrine 
appealed to the labourers, and he succeeded in organising 
a strong party. His book L'Orgatiisafi'oii liii tt avail 
ITlie Organisation of Labourl published m 1839 marked an 
important phase in the evolution of French socialism 
It supplied real driving power for the Revolution of 
1848 Louis Blanc's party pressed for a democratic and 
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t tlioiir Iiv Uilii-'ini; tlo* li'nir. ol mul,. Iivioi; a tiiiniiiiiiiii 
w.iirti nbidnhim: p.* i‘t 'O". I-*', .uitl • iib-roDliai-tiuc RdI ilicsf 
prop > )!', w'-ft 11 s! ia))(l!\ i.arivr ! !>\ tic ('. nmnitii!. H- 
Kun, fi i-.v<'vc), a fi-a .!i to tlu- r.t •pt-ratni* nonfinr-n' Jn 
Mj\, i8 (H, ill- Natio.i.ii A*-'' iti'di n !>> i It i p il acrtininn: to 
tin- imw l•fI!^stlIl|'!otl, tin- ilirtiti an l-AHuti'i- 
CowniitiH* Tor ratryi<nt ».n thr ui.il ol (lovriinm nl. 
I.oiii-- illanr- was nni f'!< f!t -i to till' ( 'ommiit' i- mn was Ik- 

appoI))!j-J a ptnii'to), Th/- Jib nni » > t.’ot /ddods, nj-JinJ 
to (ln:'Onmbi‘r ant! in^tilit I a n< w !’jo\ i-io i il ( mvi i iiair-nt 
at th‘ 1 foli-l (It- \M!(' V. iih l.onis Hl-ini- at it-i lii-ad Ibit 
I’n- nttf mjjt (atli-t], tin- insiim-,-tiona(> It.ulcr- wi-ii ano-tfi!, 
:nui the niith disp'-r-. -I l.o-ai-. HI nu- w-i-at into t-olf, a"l 
fr.ini tlior»’ to rtitu-isi* tin (iroiia.n- at. 

Vi) The Alabama Incident. 

Dnnn.K' Utr Ann-rit .ni ( itil War m i8ai Mnirliml anri 
till* L'liitfiJ .Stalls wire on tin- point o( wai Iiu.wisl- ol the 
j-llnhnntn anil <>ihei cmisus .sailin;^ Iioin tin- iieulial 
nm;ii-h pints and iidlietint;: damat'e upon Anieiican 
I’oimnerce. 'I'in- di'pifle her.imo so aruto that iiltim.ittlv 
tlie nmier was wihiniited to jirbluatinn. Thr trim- of 
Settlement, brtw'ren thr two fi.wriiimrnls, wlic tmbodied 
ill the Ttraty of Wtisliintiion <1871 1, which provided a 
tribunal of fi\r pel s-ms nominated by Ciie.it liiitain, tbe 
United States, Italy, .Swit/erlamJ, and Ib.yil, The tiiininal 
awaidrd il 32,50,000 damattes to the United .State-, I lie 
aw-ard was rc-eiitnl in UiiKland, ami it Imveied theprestipie 
of the Cilad stone Mini-tiy. CiLidsl-ne liims.-lf e m-idi red 
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the award as harsh and unjust But he regarded the 
incident as an example ol great moral \alue, because the 
two nations went in peace and concord before a judicial 
tribunal, rather than resort to the arbitrament of the sword. 
The tno great Poners led the nay for international 
arbitration by referring their case to a judicial tribunal 
which met at Genera m 1872 

(c) The Dreyfus case 

Captain Drejfus, an Alsatian Jew, and an officer in the 
Artillery was accused of treason for transmitting important 
military documents to a foiign Power. He was sentenced 
by the Court-martial to impiisonment for life, and banished 
to the De\ il’s Island in South Amenca.liSps) The case, 
was based upon a document known as the “ bordereau 
In 1896 Col. Picquart who was attached to the Intelligence 
Department of the General Staff discovered that the 
“ bordereau'” was not the work of Dreyfus, but of another 
man named Major Esterhazy The military authorities 
did not n ant t'o in\ estigate the matter, they instead sent 
Picquart tm Tunis and Algeria In the meantime the 
puolic became interested in the matter. An attempt was 
made to reopen' the case put the Premier Meline declared 
It closed m 1897. The racial feelings w'ere inflamed, and 
the clerical' party changed the friends of Dreyfus as Jews 
and anti-national A trial of Esteihazy took place in 1898, 
and he was honourably acquitted Col Picquart was then 
arrested and imprisoned on the accusation of Esterhazy. 
The author Emile Zola was also prosecuted for writing m 
defence of Di ey flis When Cavaignac as Minister of War 
produced three documents before the Chamber of Deputies 
to pi oved tile guilt of Dreyfus, Picquart wrote to him that the 
two documenta were irrelet ant and the third was a forgery. 
It was published in the news papers that Col. Henry had 
lorged the third document, that he had confessed it and then 
committed suicide. Ca\ aignac resigned, and the case was 
then referred 'to the Court of Cassation When the court 
was deliberating President Fauredied, and he was succeed- 
ed fay Emile lioubet (1899) Esterhazy who had fled to 
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England then confessed that he had wiitten tlie" boidercaii.” 
The Court of Cassation ordeied the i e-trial of Dieylus 
before a Court martial at Rennes. Dreyfus in his second 
trial did not recene justice, and he was held uuilty by five 
to two, with " extenuating circumstances ” 1 le was con- 

demned to ten years’ imprisonment But President Loubet 
ccranted him pardon, and the Government passed an 
anmesty to all those implicated in the case ( i goo). 

In 1906 the case was submitted to the Court of Cassa- 
tion for levision, and Dicyfus was held innocent. Drey- 
fus was restored to his rank in tlie Aimy, and Picquart 
was piomoted. Zola liad died m 1903, but his body was 
transferred to the Pantheon as a mai k of lionour Thus 
closed a case over whicli France was agitated for a number 
of yeais, and a mo\ emenl to ovei throw the Republic col- 
lapsed. 

(d) CharH«in. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 was earned through the 
efforts of the Liberals and Radicals, but the Bill faried to 
improve the lot of the wot king men. The Radicals de- 
manded wdder franchise but the Libeiais replied that tie 
measure of 1832 was final. The Radicals theiefore stai te 
a vehement agitation for further reform. In 1838 t icy 
dt ew' up a monster petition knowm as' the People s '-n^''" 
ter". Since then these people arc called the Chaitists, an 
their movement is known as Chartism or Chai tist movemen 
' Theii demands weie set forth under fi'e heads 

1. Manhood suffrage — every adult man should be 
given the tight to vote 

2. Vote by ballot— so that every voter could be free 
from intimidation. 

3. Abolition of the property qualification for the 
membei ship of Parliament. 

4. Payment of salaries to members of Parlianient so 
that poor men might be elected if the voters wis le 
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is called worked very viRorously m Europe so long as 
there was the feeling of exhaustion after the war In 
1830 France and Belgium abandoned this policy, but it 
continued in the Central and Eastern Europe till 1848. 
The forces of liberalism and nationalism overthrew the 
system of internatioual repression 

{/) The Schleswig-Holstein Question. 

The two duchies of Schleswig and Holstein belonged 
to the King of Denmark by personal right. Holstein was 
included in the German Confederation but nut Schleswig. 
It was the policy of the Eider-Dane party to absorb 
these duchies into Denmark and to abolish their separate 
government. In 1864 Denmark abolished the Duchies 
arid for this Austria and Prussia declared war against 
her. In the war Denmark was defeated and Schlesuig 
and Holstein were surrendered to Austria and 
Prussia. The problem of the future government of the 
duchies gave rise to some trouble The people of the 
duchies were in favour of the Duke of Augustenburg, and 
his claims were supported by Austria, the German states, 
and the King of Prussia But Bismarck wanted to make 
the question the means of destroying the existing federal 
system inGermanj% and of expelling Austria from Germany 
He first placed the duchies under the joint control of 
Austria and Prussia, then bj' the Convention of Gastein 
placed Holstein m charge of Austria and Schleswig in 
charge of Prussia. Later on he quarrelled with Austria 
for inciting the people of Schleswig to rise against Pru- 
ssia. This brought about the Seven Weeks’ War The 
Treaty of Prague settled the question by which the duchies 
went to Prussia, and Austria went out of Germany. 

Q. 81. State what you know about any two of, the 
following : — 

Hetaireia philike; Kultur Kampf; Napoleonic idea; Zollverein, 
Young Ireland. {P- U. I 29 s)- 

Hetaireia Philike 

It was a secret society founded by Greek merchants at 
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freedom to other creeds and asserted the independence of 
the Church from the State. The Old Catholics led by 
Dr. Bollinger did not recognise these claims of the Pope. 
The Papal party excommunicated the Old Catholics, re- 
moved them from Catholig Schools and Ecclesiastical offices, 
and demanded that they should be dismissed from the 
State Universities and public schools. The Government 
of Prussia and of other States did not comply with their 
wishes, and this led to a severe conflict between the 
Church and the State. The movement to make the state 
supreme and to maintain civilisation against the forces of 
religion is called the KuUur Kampf. The Government of 
Prussia passed a number of Laws against the Catholics 
known as the May Laws Between 1872 and 1876 the 
Jesuits were expelled, civil marriage was made compul- 
sory, priests were forbidden to interfere in political matters 
the Catholic Bureau in the Ministry of Education was abo- 
lished, and the inspection of schools was withdrawn from 
the clergy and placed in the hands of State Inspectors, all 
ecclesiastical seminaries were placed under State control, 
and sufficient protection wus granted to those who would 
not submit to the disciphnury action of the Church for 
breaking Church Laws. The Pope declared these measures 
illegal and ordered the clergy to disregard them Bismarck 
thought that he would win h>s point by firmness, and he 
remarked in the language of Henry lY, “We will not go 
to Canossa either in the flesh or in the spirit”. The 
clerical party, however, by their obstinacy made Bismarck 
yield The Catholic party gradually gained strength m 
the Reichstag, and the embarrassment of the Government 
was increased by the socialist movement. On the death 
of Pope Pius IX in 1878 Bismarck negotiated compromise 
with the new Pope Leo XIII. The repressive laws were 
repealed one after another, but the laws regarding regis- 
tration of marriages, births and deaths and inspection of 
Schools remained in force. 
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Napoleonic Idea 

riie people of France cherished the memory of 
Napoleon Bonaparte with pride His name was associated 
with the glories of France. During the Orleanist monarchy 
an attempt was made to commemorate the name of 
Napoleon in various forms The Napoleonic legends 
were re\ ived through art and literature, and his exploits 
and services were brought to the notice of the people 
His remains were brought to St Helena and laid beneath 
the dome of the Invalides in 1840. He was honoured as 
one of the greatest monarchs of France This revned 
interest in Napoleon encouraged his nephew Louis 
Nanoleon to bid for the throne. Once he tried to come to 
the throne with the help of the soldiers in the fortress of 
Strasbourg, but nobody responded to his appeal and he 
was made a prisoner. He however managed to escape, 
and when the remains of Napoleon were brought from St 
Helena he landed near Boulogne with sixty companions 
(August 6, i86o) He was arrested and m defence he said: 
“I represent before you a principle, a cause, a defeat 
The principle is the Sor ereignty of the People, the cause 
IS that of the Empire . the defeat is Waterloo ” He was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, but he managed to 
escape six years later. After the revolution of 1848 he 
returned to France, got himself elected to the Assembly 
and became the President of the Republic and then 
assumed the title of Emperor with the help of the 
Napoleonic legends. People wanted a Napoleon back to 
power, because Napoleon stood before them as the symboF 
of peace and prosperity at home and glory abroad / 

Zollvercin / 

/ 

There were innumerable barriers m the way of 
commerce in Gerraanj'. Trade was obstructed bv a large 
number of tarrif systems Districts, cities and provinces 
were separated from one another This encouraged 
smuggling, Prussia adopted a new policy m 1818 At 
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the instance of Maasscn the internal customs were abolished, 
free trade was intioduced throimhout Prussia, duties upon 
law materials weie icmoved and a uniform duly of lo per 
cent was imposed upon manufactured articles, and lo per 
cent on colonial produce. This improied the financial 
condition of the country. Success of the reforms intioduced 
in Prussia led to the formation of a Union with other 
countries The fii st to join this Union was Schw ai rburc;- 
Sonderhausen (rBigl Six more .States joined in 1822 
and by 1834 iheie were seventeen States foiminR the 
Zollvcrcin or Customs Union, The member States allowed 
ttoods to pass fi eely from one- .slate to another, and they 
maintained a cominon larift" frontier accainst outsider:^. 'Die 
revenues were shared [>fo rota according to population 
The Snutlici n States led by Baiaria and Wurtcmbuig at 
first formed a customs union of llieir own (1828) ‘ 'and so 
also did the Central States, only- a few states remained 
outside. The method of joining-thc Union was, lo enter 
into a treaty with Prussia. The bcnefiU derived were so 
great tliat the treaties weie renewed till 1853. 
Prussian leadership in the Customs Union was challenged 
by Austria and other States, but she managed to retain it 
against all opposition. It had been truly said that the 
General feeling in Gcimany tow-ards the Znllvercm was 
that it was the first step towaids the Germani/ation of the 
people. The \alue of this Union was so much appreciated 
that when the Southern ‘States kept out of the North 
german Confederation they retained then connection w-ilh 
the Zollvcrein. With the formation of the German Empire 
commerce has become a cential subject. 

Young Ireland 

The Irish people felt greatly humiliated when they 
were denied equal rights with the English. Although the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 allow'ed Catholics to sit 
in the House of Commons, the fianchise qualification w'as 
increased to ten pounds. This led to a movement for 
separation under the leadciship of O’Connell. But their 
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movement failed on acount of tlie attitude of the English 
people. The young followers of O'Connell formed a 
society called “Young Ireland” w>th the object of gaining 
independence for Ireland, and cstablisiiing a republic there. 
They rose in revolt m 1848, but were easily crushed. For 
many years after tin's Irish politics remained quiescent 

Map* 

Q. 82. Give -tvlth the aid of a map, the varlout »tage< by 
which the unification of {Jermany or unity of Italy, vrs» attained. 

I'P. U. 1920 ), 

Q. 83. Explain with the aid of a mapt the varlou >tagcs hy 
which the union of Italy hat been achieved. 

Q. 84. Note, with the aid of a map, the political change* 
In the Balkan pcnlntnla after 1815. (P, JJ, /p/7). 

Q. '8S. Draw a map of Germany, ihowing the growth of 
Pruttta fn the -nineteenth cenfury. (P. 1 ^ 16 ), 

Q. 86. r Draw a map of the Balkan Penln*ulln »howlng the 
change* effected by the Treaty of Berlin, (P. {/, jg 2 f). 



